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Tae value of a pupil]’s school opportu- 
nity depends almost wholly on the 
kind of teachers in charge of the school. 
A teacher may be a help or a hindrance 
to the pupil, which depends on his natu- 
ral fitness, acquired accomplishments, 
ideals and purpose. The merely formal, 
superficial and traditional work of the 
* school does not train a pupil to think, feel 
and act. Only to the extent that the meth- 
ods of the teacher stimulate self activity 
in the pupil is the teacher helpful. If 
the teacher talks much, the pupils will 
soon cease to hear him and quit studying. 
The method of the teacher determines the 
habits of the pupils. If the teacher re- 
quires but little of the pupil, the pupil 
will make little or no preparation. Noth- 
ing improves intellect but the exercise of 
intellect.—/. NV. Patrick. 





Mr. CHOATE, in his recently delivered 
address on English literature, discoursed 
with youthful enthusiasm on the ever 
dear romances of Scott. They were 
found, he said, in the dispatch boxes of 
ministers and ambassadors, beneath the 
gowns of bishops and judges, in the knap- 
sack of the soldier, the bunk of the sailor 
and in the miner’s camp. Indeed, Scott 
had made Scotland, its magnificent scen- 
ery, its history, its heroes and its delight- 
ful capital, perfectly familiar and dear to 
all. He would give them the tribute of 
one of the greatest of American men of 
letters, his most illustrious »redecessor, 
James Russell Lowell, to that wonderful 
** Wizard of the North,’’ as it came to 





him the other day. Lowell’s end was 
very near. He and all his friends knew 
well that for him the silver cord of life 
would soon be loosed. Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes went out to pay him a last 
visit at his house at Elmwood. The two 
had always been like brothers, calling 
each other by their first names. As the 
doctor entered the room, he said, in his 
usual benignant way, ‘‘ Well, James, how 
are you to-day ?’’ And Lowell, book in 
hand, looked up with a bright smile, and 
answered, ‘‘ Wendell, I do not know how 
Iam, and I don’t care. I am reading 
‘Rob Roy.’ ”’ 





THE United States has lately sent re- 
inforcements of the most effective kind to 
lend aid in the pacification of the Philip- 
pines. This time they go, not with bay- 
onets, but with books. The Philippine 
school law provides for the appointment 
of 1,000 competent and experienced 
teachers. From 8,000 applicants, 781 
have thus far been sent to their destina- 
tion. They are already at work. The 
Filipinos, old and young, are reported as 
being eager to learn, and they crowd the 
school-rooms until at times one teacher 
has as many as two hundred scholars. 
The religious question has been settled 
by the prohibition of ‘‘ religious devo- 
tions, or their employment as means of 
punishment, and the discontinuance of 
the teaching of the catechism or religious 
doctrines. All crucifixes, religious em- 
blems, sacred pictures, etc., have been 
ordered removed from the schools.’ It 
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is also stated that English has been 
adopted as the medium of instruc- 
tion in the training of Filipino teachers, 
and that during the year it will entirely 
displace Spanish in the schools. This 
will count more for the prosperity and 
peace of the islands than an army of 
a hundred thousand men. 





THE great skill of a teacher is to get 
‘and keep the attention of his scholars; 
whilst he has that he is sure to advance 
as fast as the learner’s abilities will carry 
him, and without that, all his bustle and 
bother will be to little or no purpose. 





WHAT Is A MIRACLE ?—It is from fail- 
ing to nnderstand what a miracle is that 
half of the difficulties with the Bible and 
Christianity arise. Some one defines a 
miracle as an event that is contrary to 
nature, and at once there is a protest that 
such is an impossibility, that God would 
not contradict himself. A miracle is not 
contrary to nature, and it is not some- 
thing uureasonable. It is above nature. 
It is something that nature would never 
accowplish if left to herself, but it is not 
a violation of nature’s laws. It might be 
defined as an act of the divine will, bring- 
ing to pass what otherwise would not, or 
could not occur. If roses are grown in 
mid-winter,or ice made on the hottest day 
of summer, if the sound of the volce is 
carried by phone and recognized a hun- 
dred miles away, no law of nature is vio- 
lated; yet nature says that each one of 
these thingsis impossible, under ordinary 
conditions. The truth is that.men have 
learned the laws of nature, and combined 
them to accomplish what to the savage 
would appear miraculous. The human 
will is the factor. So God, in his infinite 
knowledge of the laws which he has cre- 
ated, works through his own laws, as we 
could never do, to bring about the end 
which he desires; and when that end is 
not in line with our experience, we call 
the act a ‘‘ miracle.”’ 





A SCHOOLMASTER who boasted of doing 
without corporal. punishment, but who 
had never found any satisfactory substi- 
tute, and allowed himself to be harassed 
by unruly boys, was one day descanting 
on his favorite topic before visitors. 
‘*Why, when I was a boy,’ he said, 
‘*the teacher used to whip us for every- 
thing and for nothing. Once he whipped 
me for telling the truth. What do you 
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think of that, John ?’’ he added, address- 
ing a big lout of a boy who was throwing 
paper wads. ‘‘I think it cured you all 
right,’’ replied John, carelessly; and the 
schoolmaster was puzzled how to main- 
tain his theory and at the same time rise 
to the exigencies of the occasion. This 
fable teaches that loose reins are safe 
only when the team is under thorough 
control.— School Bulletin. 





ACCORDING to the Presbyterian Ban- 
ner, while there are but about 120,000 
Christians all told in Japan, and not one- 
third of these Protestants, in successive 
Diets the Christians have always at least 
four times their proportional numbers 
among the membcrs. In the colleges 
and higher schools they are in abnormal 
numbers, both among the students and 
instructors. The same is true in news- 
paper work. More than 2,500 youths go 
out every year from Japanese Christian 
schools, and these pupils are believed to 
have spent an average of four years under 
daily Christain influences. When we 
consider that only thirty years ago notice 
boards in Tokyo announced Christianity 
to be a capital crime, it may well be 
thought that the present offers great en- 
couragemient and cause for gratitude. 





Your pupils may have been so thor- 
oughly drilled on every form of rhetori- 
cal and grammatical construction that 
they can spot an error in an instant, and 
their own composition is painfully cor- 
rect. Ah, there’s the rub. They have 
given so much‘of their energy to correct 
form that they have entirely overlooked 
the substance. The how has completely 
overshadowed the what. The personal 
equation from which alone comes the 
charm of composition is an unknown 
quantity.— West Va. School Journal. 





As a child, says Collier’s Weekly, the 
young Crown Prince of Germany, whose 
coming of age was celebrated with such 
pomp, possessed a very exalted opinion 
of his own importance as heir to the 
throne, of which his younger brothers 
were frequently the victims. Admoni- 
tions, threats, nothing availed with him. 
He grew daily more exacting and cap- 
tious, and when poor Eithel Fritz, the sec- 
ond son, rebelled, he paid the penalty in 
well-administered cuffs. The Emperor ar- 
peared unexpectedly in the playroom one 
day, and finding Fritz in tears, demanded 
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the cause. ‘‘ He wouldn’t obey me,”’ re- 
plied his heir, ‘‘and so I punished him, 
because I’m Crown Prince.’’ ‘‘ Haven’t 
I forbidden you to strike your brothers?’’ 
asked his father. The young culprit 
nodded assent. The Emperor, without a 
word, stretched him across his knee, and 
administered as sound a spanking as ever 
youngster, royal or otherwise, received. 

‘* There,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ I’ve whipped 
you because you wouldn’t obey me, and 
I’m the Emperor.’’ Needless to add that 
peace reigned among the brothers for 
some days afterward. 





App ceed, cede or sede to the follow- 
ing prefixes, whichever may fit, but be 


sure you are correct : super, ante, ac, ex, | 


pre, pro, re, inter, se, con, suc. Do not 
be satisfied with one trial, but continue 
the test, until there is no possibility of 
making a mistake. Also, have the fol- 
lowing words written in sentences that 
will illustrate the meaning. Give the 
same exercises at an interval of a week, 
and so on till there is no possibility of a 
mistake. ‘Teachers too often take it for 
granted that because they know the 
words their scholars do also: Feet, feat, 
-fete; flew, flue; flour, flower; fair, fare: 
fowl, foul; firs, furs, furze; forth, fourth; 
flee, flea; fissure, fisher; gilt, guilt; 
gate, gait; Greece, grease; great, grate; 
guest, guessed; groan, grown; glazier, 
glacier; hive, I’ve; hold, old; hit, it; his, 
is; hill, ill; hide, hied; heater, eater; holy, 
wholly; hire, higher, ire; hole, whole; 
him, hymn.—Zducational Review. 





SOME young men teach school to earn 
money to go to college, to enter the min- 
istry, or to embark in the legal or medi- 
cal profession. There are some who 
teach school with the hope of saving 
money enough to go into business.. It 
must be confessed that this class seldom 
realize their ambition. Some young 
women teach for uo other purpose than to 
dress well, until some one proposes to re- 
lieve them of the responsibility. If the 
facts could be ascertained,I fear we should 
find that many are in the business because 
they can do nothing else, or because no 
other business imposes so few restrictions 
upon their liberty, or so little draught 
upon their energy.—E xchange. 





THE following is a ‘‘ device’ I have 
used for tardiness: Being’ a believer in 
‘plenty of. oral as well as written spelling 
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I have the old-fashioned spelling class 
each day, and to the one getting the great- 
est number of headmarks, I award a prize 
at the close of the term. When I see a 
disposition on the part of some of the 
pupils to be tardy, I change my pro- 
gramme, so as to have the spelling les- 
sons just after opening exercises in the 
morning. Of course, I give due notice of 
the change, and it is surprising to see the 
increase in the response at roll-call. I 
have tried this experiment in rural and 
town schools, and find it all right in 
either.—Cor. West Virginia Journal. 
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\ NATURE WORK. 








BY PRESTON W. SEARCH. 





HE doctrine of human value in Nature 
Study, by Dr. C. F. Hodge, excludes 
from the school room the stuffed speci- 
mens of bird and beast, which have done 
little but inoculate the child’s mind 
against all love for animal life; the miser- 
able and deadening processes of analysis 
and classification, which have dominated 
the whole field; and brings the child face 
to face with Nature, which he will love, 
because all life to him now is full of hu- 
man interest. 
Says John Burroughs: “T recently read 
a lecture on Howa Naturalist is Trained, 
and I was forced to couclude that I was 
not and never could bea naturalist at all, 
that I know nothing of Nature... .. I 
have loved Nature and spent many of my 
days in the fields and woods in as close 
intimacy with her varied forms of life as I 
could bring about,:but a student of Na- 
ture in any strict scientific sense I have 
never been. What knowledge I possess 
of her creatures has come to me through 
contemplation and enjoyment, rather 
than through deliberate study of her." 
With the same lofty view and noble 
purpose, Dr. Hodge clears away the dead 
inanities which have so long killed in the 
germ all childish interest in Nature study, © 
and proceeds to construct a plan of pro- 
cedure that is an inspiration in itself. 
“It is our present misfortune,’’ says he, 
“to be under a most inadequate notion, 
a dead-book museum conception of sci- 
ence. . . Science is the unceasing strug- 
gle of the human mind after truth. Fur- 
thermore, this struggle is so inseparably 
linked with normal growth and vigor, 
and is so full of the joy: of numa action, 
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that the struggle is to be preferred above 
actual possession of the truth itself... . 
What we need, then, in Nature study, as 
in all other subjects, is a quality of knowl- 
edge which shall be alive and set the 
child’s face right toward the universe, 
and thus form the foundation for active, 
helpful living.”’ 

Let me describe something of this work 
as I have seen it in several visits to the 
Upsala School of Worcester, Mass. 

The characteristic features of the Na- 
ture study work in this school, at least 
as far as I have seen it, are: 1. The inspi- 
ration of every child by the vitalizing 
conception that he too may add to the 
sum total of the world’s happiness and 
knowledge by the growth of a plant far 
better than the world has ever seen. 2. 
In the domestication and protection of 
the wild birds, so that all life, even in the 
city, may be glad with the presence of the 
singing, companionable, and useful birds, 
which under proper management are 
really very easily tamed. 3. In the study 
of the pests which have made horticul- 
ture and, in some instances, even human 
happiness impossible; and their subjuga- 
tion by simple methods, so that even a 
child may ‘* have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over the cattle, and over all the earth, 
and over every creeping thing that creep- 
eth upon the earth.’’ 

Here is a school filled with experimen: 
tal plants, singing birds, aquaria with 
their varied life, vivaria with imprisoned 
pests, school gardens for experiments 
with all kinds of growing things; but, 
best of all, a school thoroughly organized 
for the protection of birds, frogs, toads, 
and other usefui animals; for the destruc- 
tion of pests; for zealous attempts to 
‘make two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before,’’ and to encourage all 
useful life to ‘‘be fruitful and multiply;’’ 
and for carrying into the homes plant 
culture, building of bird houses, and a 
love for Nature that are absolutely trans- 
forming in their suggestions to older per- 
sons, who under the influence of the 
school are witnessesto the old, old regen- 
eration, ‘‘And a little child shall lead 
them.’’ But in this school there is not a 
stuffed animal or dead form of any kind. 
Everything is life in all its beauty, activ- 
ity, usefulness, and charm. Even little 
children are taught the delights of feed- 
ing the birds, and ways to make wild 
birds come and eat out of the hand. 
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Each child is given seeds for experi- 
ments at his home, to see who can raise the 
best fruit trees, vegetables and flowers. 
Almost every day there is opportunity for 
each one to tell the results of his work: 
and the whole story of the preparation of 
the ground, the planting the seed, the de- 
grees of sun and moisture, the appearance 
of the first shoot and its daily growth 
by inches, number of leaves, branches and 
buds, and all the joyful successes and 
tearful pathetic tragedies, come out from 
the pure interest of the little original hor- 
ticulturist and for the best guidance of 
others. No farmers’ institute could lis- 
ten to a more profitable discussion, full of 
cautions and suggestions, than at this 
school gathering, where tradition and 
custom do not dwarf, at the very begin- 
ning, the best culture of plants. Then, 
at the close of the year, comes the exhi- 
bition day; and as the parents and school 
friends gather in, each child brings from 
his home, for the awarding of premiums, 
the best products of his year’s work. 
What an inspiration is this! What a 
suggestion for Nature study and for all 
the work of the school! This is educa 
tion. 

I was very glad to find that all this 
plant study is not confined to flowers, but 
attention is given also to vegetables, 
fruit trees, and even the forest trees. 
Think of the inspiration to a child in ac- 
tually giowing a chestnut tree or an oak. 
Peach trees there were by the hundred, 
some three years old. 

Then, without are the school gardens 
To grade four is assigned a long garden 
which, it is designed, shall contain every 
useful plant growing in Worcestercounty. 
Every plant has its little name tablet, 
which the children study as they work in 
culture of the plants, and which is an 
endlessly enjoyable study even in recess 
time. Grade eight has the care of the 
lawn; grades five, six and seven, their 
group beds devoted to the experimental 
culture of useful vegetables; and I am 
sure there is something for the little ones. 
The individual beds are at the home. 

One little girl, ten years old, says, con- 
cerning her bachelor’s-buttons: ‘‘ My 
seeds were given me in March, and when 
I got home I went to the woods for some 
dirt. I came home and sifted my dirt. 
After I had sifted it, I planted my seeds 
I patted the dirt with my hand and 
watered the seeds. I put it in the sun. 
In about two days my plant was up. In 
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three days after it was six inches high. 
but now it is twentyinches high. Ithas 
nine buds on it. One bud is nearly out. 
I can see six more buds coming. I water 
my plants every day.’’ Concerning the 
school garden she says: ‘‘I raked many 
stones out of our garden and brought rich 
black loam from the. woods to put on it. 
We planted lady’s slippers, violets, white 
violets, ferns, wild oats, Solomon’s seals, 
pussy willows, celandines, lilies-of-the- 
valley, sunflowers, mustards, buttercups, 
columbines, jack-in-the-pulpit, bird’s- 
foot, false Solomon’s seal, cowslip, wild 
geraniums, dog’s-tooth, money plants, 
mallow, cat-briers, swamp pinks, and 
sweetbriers.’’ 

Another child writes: ‘‘ We all got our 
peach seeds of Dr. Hodge. I planted 
mine in the same way I did my bachelor’s 
buttons. They came up very fast indeed. 
Now my tree is an inch high, and I am 
very happy. I hope it will bear a lot of 
fruit when it grows larger.’ 

Then in the bird study; following the 
feeding and care of the birds, indicated 
for the primary children, the work con- 
tinued in its development until in grades 
called five, six, seven, and eight, the 


children were organized for the annual 
bird census and its related work. The 
district tributary to this school was di- 
vided into four census districts, and the 
children of each of these grades respec- 
tively were organized into a working 
force of census-takers, each grade being 


assigned a quarter of the district. The 
location of every bird’s nest was care 
fully indicated by a red star on the cen- 
sus map, which was hung on the wall of 
the school room. Bird houses, food, 
drink, and nest-building material were 
put out to encourage the immigration of 
new settlers, and the warlike, home-de- 
stroying English sparrows were killed off 
by systematic poisoning. 

Then there are the bird clubs, called, 
‘Ten-to one clubs,’’ organized ‘‘to use 
every means possible to increase the 
number of our native wild birds by pro- 
viding them, when necessary, with food, 
water, shelter, and nesting places, by 
treating them with uniform kindness, and 
especially by protecting, in every way 
possible, their nest, eggs and young.”’ 
Hundreds of bird houses are mounted on 
trees, poles, and houses; food plants are 
cultivated; drinking and bathing basins 
are put out on posts; nest material is put 
conveniently near; and every child vies 
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with the others in seeing how many birds 
he can coax to feed and bathe under his 
window or to nest in his houses. Woe 
also to the offender who violates the 
sacredness of a bird’s home. One boy, a 
newcomer in the school, was reported, 
tried, and convicted of having robbed a 
robin’s nest, and, not only that, but of 
having boiled and eaten the eggs. A 
committee of five was appointed to wait 
on him, which they did with such effect- 
ive remonstrance as to bring the boy’s 
parents forthwith to the school. It was 
reported that in the year 1899 there were 
in the city of Worcester five thousand 
school children effectively organized in 
bird clubs. Itis no wonder that Worces- 
ter has been visited by an incoming of 
birds that is a matter of common remark. 
The bird census at the Upsala school 
indicated an increase of thirty per cent. 
in the bird nests in a single year. 

The study of toads and frogs has also 
opened up a great field in the schools of 
Worcester. The revelation to Celia 
Thaxter that a common toad has a great 
mission to perform in our horticulture; 
the statement made by Kirtland that a 
single toad may be worth $19 88 each 
season for the cutworms alone destroyed: 
the discovery that our water is greatly 
purified and much larva and insect life 
are destroyed by the tadpole and the frog; 
that ourrose-bushes may be kept free from 
destroying lice by the ladybugs; that our 
robins in the cherry trees are probably 
after only the wormy fruit; that a young 
cedar bird will take a hundred flies at a 
single meal; that the hornets around the 
picnic table are really only after the flies; 
that the larva of elm beetles, caterpillars, 
and other destructive pests will be abun- 
dantly taken care of, if we will only per- 
mit the birds to help us; and that even 
the mosquito plague may be forestalled 
by a little kerosene on the waters of our 
ponds and insect-hatching places—what 
an interesting and profitable field for the 
education of children! It is no wonder 
the life of the common toad or frog is 
sacred in Worcester, and that children 
have been known to carry these pets a 
mile or more in order to have their help 
around the home. 

But what is this—a beehive in the 
school? Yes, a hive just inside a window, 
with a little gauze-covered avenue lead- 
ing in from outside. The raising of the 
padded sides discovers, through the glass 
sides, all the bees at work and all the pro- 
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cesses of their community life. Here is 
the queen bee with her strong encircling 
body-guard repelling every approach; 
here are the workers, busy in storing and 
sealing up the precious caches of honey, 
here are the executors of law and order, 
driving out the drones and casting them 
into exile and starvation—a fit lesson for 
our own dealing with the tramp problem; 
and here, at the very entrance, stand two 
doorkeepers, admitting no bee until he 
stops and, as the children say, gives the 
password—what a study for the school! 
It was also pleasing to see that the 
pupils in this school were taught how to 
make their own aquaria. Given, a child, 
a few pieces of glass possibly discarded by 
the photographer, some quartered tin, a 
soldering iron, some aquarium cement, 


and a little direction, it does not take long | 


before every child will have his own aqua- 
rium and its varied life of fish and plants 
for his endless study and amusement. 
Then, in Nature study, there is the 
illimitable variety of exercises suggested 
by the education of the farm, and here 
given opportunity for contribution by the 
fact that the school is on a farm. Presi- 
dent Hall’s Boy Life on a Massachusetts 
Country Farm a Quarter of Century Ago, 
with all its seventy or more different 
grades and occupations—what a sugges- 
tion! The McDonogh School Farm near 
Baltimore, the George Junior Republic in 
New York State, the Abbotsholme in 
England, and Demolin’s L’EKcole des 
Roches near Paris, are all living exam- 





ples of this great natural field, which | 


should be put under tribute to return the 
city children to their Eden Lost. 
But what of all this Nature work and 


its value? 
First, it has been the foundation of all 


healthful work in the development of | 


man. 
Second, it is perfectly in accord with 
Nature, so fruitful in educative results 
and soillimitable in its available material, 
that the amazing wonder is, why have 
the schools got so far away in their delv- 
ing into graveyards and dead forms ? 
Third, the fundamental keynote of 
human interest relates it to practical 
values affecting the highest comfort, suc- 
cess and happiness of man. Dr. Hodge 
says: ‘‘A pair of living bird’s eggs, with 
proper care by the children of the coun- 
try, could produce in ten years a pair of 
birds for every child inthe land. . . With 
a single pine seed, properly cared for by 


ne 





man, we may cover the continent in an 
incredibly short time with a forest of 


me. SS 5 The bee, by cross fertiliza- 
tion, has given us all our varieties of 
fruits and flowers. .... With available 


room properly planted, we might easily 
have ten wild birds to one that we now 
have in our towns and even many of our 
cities. ... No one has ever yet produced 
the best and most beautiful rose, or peach, 
or bird, or man, or anything else that the 
world is capable of yielding. By proper 
care we can not only have a world full of 
such birds as we have now, but of birds 
of sweeter songand more and more beau- 
tiful plumage; and in the presence of these 
infinite possibilities for good or ill, we 
must above all things, remember that 
human action tends to make the world a 
garden or a desert, a paradise of joy and 
beauty, or a vale of tears.’’ 

Fourth, there is high educative value 
in the inspiration involved in the discov- 
ery to the child that he also may have a 
great part in the evolution of a world of 
beauty, knowledge, and happiness. This 
is the ‘‘ knowledge that is worth most.’’ 
‘* With the flood of talk and writing we 


have had about enriching the course of 


study and all the complaints about crowd 
ing in too many subjects, it is certainly 
strange that we have heard so llttle about 
the proper quality of knowledge and the 
means to its attainment.’’ (Hodge.) 
Fifth, the transformation in the world’s 
expectation of the child is another great 
possibility of this kind of Nature work. 
Remarks the same scientist: ‘‘ My own 
experience with children and that kind 
of Nature work which has some high pur- 
pose in it, which really presents to their 
minds something well worth doing, has 
led me to repudiate as a libel on child 
hood the theory that attributes to him 
‘native cruelty.’’ These are the hasty 
conclusions of that desiccated breed of 
pedagogues who insist on setting before 
innocent children ‘‘ asinine feasts of sow- 
thistles and brambles,”’ grindsof minutia 
technicalities and hard names, ‘‘ abstrac 
tions of logic and metaphysics,’’ ragged 
notions and babblements, while they ex- 
pected worthy and delightful knowledge 
My experience has been that children 
always take to knowledge really ‘‘worthy 
and delightful,’’ which offers full scope to 
their passion for activity, like ducklings 
to water, like fledglings to the air. If 
they do not, let us look to the ‘‘ native 
cruelty’’ of the school room, rather than 
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cover our own stupidity with assump- 
tions of ‘‘ native cruelty of childhood.’’ 

This plan of Nature work has been out- 
lined somewhat fully, and yet very inad- 
equately, because of the great gap it is to 
fillin the school, and also because of its 
suggestiveness as to procedure in the con- 
duct of other subjects. 

Is it not unfortunate that so many of 
our school buildings, and the schools 
themselves are so lacking in great natural 
artistic ideals, and the teachers so prone 
to content themselves with the dry unnat- 
ural fields of books, when great opportu- 
nities are before them ?—/ vom ‘‘An Jdeat 
School,’’ D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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HOW NOT TO DO IT. 


DEAR GRANDMA:—Ma said I ought to 
write to you, and I told her I couldn’t 
think of anything to write. She said I 
could tell you about our nature class. It 
don't seem to me you would be interested 
in that—nothing like a circus or min- 
strels, but Ma thought you would like 
it, so here goes. Our teacher’s name is 


Miss Sharp. She’s been to the univer- 


sity, and knows how to cut up cats and 
things, and show their insides. She’s 
up on mycrobes, and she told us they 
was vegetables, and was full of stuff 
called protoplasm and nucluses, and so 
forth, and that seven thousand million of 
‘em could march through a needle’s eye 
without touching. When it comes to 
science, Miss Sharp is a cracker-jack. 
But I was going to tell you about the 
nature class. Week before last she told 
us if we would all be good through the 
week we could take a half-day off on 
Friday and go to the woods and study 
nature. When the time came, she said 
for all that wanted to go to raise their 
hands. I gave the word to Joe Stevens 
and Hank Skinner, and we kept our 
hands down. We knew all the rest 
would go, and we s’posed she wouldn’t 
have a cadet to run the room just for us 
three, and we thought it would bea good 
chance for us to borrow Jim Poole’s 
boat, and go up to the mill pond for bass. 
Very well,’’ says she, ‘‘ Joseph and 
Henry and Thomas may pass to Miss 
Staley’s room and work there this after- 
noon.’’ Of course, if we’d knowed what 
she had up her sleeve, we’d a gone with 
the nature class; but, as it was, we had 
to set all afternoon workin’ long division 
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and fractions for Miss Staley. So Rey 
week we raised our hands and went. 

There was about thirty of us, and we 
all had to take our pencils and note 
books, and keep in line till we got out to 
Burke’s pasture. When she got to the 
pasture, she made us pick some Johnny- 
jump-ups, and she tore one up and gave 
us a lot of long names for the pieces, and 
we wrote ’em down. After that she told 
us that roots were fibrus and bulbus 
and tubrus, anda lot more things that we 
had to write, and she had us dig up a lot 
of weeds and things to see. Joe Stevens 
pulled the top off an injun turnip, and 
brought it to Miss Sharp, and asked her 
if it wasn’t calamus. It didn’t look any 
more like calamus than I do, but she 
whittled off a piece with her penknife 
and tasted it to see. Gee! what a face 
she did make! I’d just as soon et a live 
coal. I’d a told her what it was, only 
she always says when anybody is nature- 
studyin’ they must find out things for 
their selves, an’ so I let her. When her 
tongue got done burnin’ so she could 
talk, she told us that some plants was 
exejohns, and some was indejohns, and 
some was criptejams, or something; I 
wrote ’em down at the time, but forget 
’em now. ‘This field of grass,’’ says 
she, ‘‘is an indejohn.’’ ‘That ain’t 
grass,’’ says Walt Conners, ‘‘ that’s our 
patch of rye.’’ She colored up when 
she seen she’d made a break, but she 
didn’t lose her nerve. ‘‘ Yes, I know, 
Walter,’’ she said, ‘‘ but rye is grass, you 
know. I wanted you to learn that. Walt 
says of course he doesn’t know much 
about nature-study, being as he was raised 
on a farm and never went to a town 
school before, but he knows enough to 
kuow rye from grass. 

Then Miss Sharp told us that trees 
and weeds that have the veins in their 
leaves all sprangled out are exejohns. 
‘This tree we are standing under is 
one,’’ says she. Hank give me the wink 
and raised his hand. ‘‘ What kind of a 
tree is this one ? it’s a hickory, ain’t it?’’ 
says he. It was a black ash, but I 
s’pose they didn’t have any trees at the 
university where she learned nature- 
study. So she couldn’t tell it from a 
sycamore. Any way she said, “‘ Yes, I 
believe it is a hickory, but we are not far 
enough along yet to learn the names of 
the trees; we must not go too fast.’’ 

After that we wrote some more names 
about trees that shed their leaves in win- 
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cess and those that didn’t, and so on. 
thbout four o'clock we started back. Just 
‘before she let us gosbe said that we inust 
understand that going to the woods for 
nature-study was work, not play. I 
guess I would rather nature-study than 
do fractions, but I'd a heap rather go 
afishin.’ 
Your affectionate grandson, 
THOMAS JONES. 
—From Learning by Doing. 
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LITERATURE IN UNGRADED 
SCHOOLS. 





PROF. MARIA L. SANFORD. 


State University of Minnesota. 





T has been said most truly by one of 

the great labor leaders of to-day, ‘‘ The 
masses need education, not as a means of 
livelihood, but as a means of life.’’ Of 
all the studies that contribute not directly 
to ‘‘ getting a living,’’ but to that enlarge- 
ment of mind and soul which makes life 
beautiful and bounteous although it may 
be spent in ‘‘ untrodden ways,’’ and bur 
dened by poverty and privation, literature 
is the chief; for it is the record of great 
thought, the echo of brave deeds and he- 
roic sacrifices, and cannot enter the mind 
without enlarging and uplifting it. 

The value of literature as a study in 
high schools and colleges is now fully rec- 
ognized, but if we truly estimate its power 
in forming character and developing 
worthy citizenship, we should insist that 
no pupil in the humblest school house at 
the cross road should be deprived of con- 
stant instruction in this essential study. 
As well let him go out without learning 
to read and write as without some knowl- 
edge of our glorious literature, and some 
taste for its rich and varied treasures. 

But we are met with the question, How 
shall this subject be taught in ungraded 
schools where there are so many subjects 
pressing for attention, and so many classes 
to occupy the brief six hours of school? 

I have seen but few ungraded schools 
where, in my judgment, it would be wise 
to form classes in the study of literature. 
Such classes, if organized, would embrace 
but few of the pupils, and we want to 
reach them all. How then is the prob- 
lem to be solved ? 

First, I should say, by the training of 
the teacher. More important by far for 
the country school teacher than a knowl- 
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edge of duodecimals or cube root is a real 
love for literature, and such familiarity 
with the prose and poetry of our language 
as shall enable her to awaken in the hearts 
of the children a desire to know what our 
literature contains, and a keen apprecia- 
tion of its beauty and power. That this 
is possible no one will deny who with the 
right preparation has tried the experi- 
ment. But the teacher who does this good 
work must read well. And were I an au- 
tocrat no one who is nota good reader 
should ever obtain a certificate to teach in 
our country schools where so much of the 
right education of children depends on this 
inspiring gift. 

A teacher thus equipped will find many 
opportunities to transmit to her pupils the 
love for literature which burns in her 
heart. At the opening morning exercises 
a memory gem may be given, All the 
better if at first it is accompanied by some 
anecdote which illustrates its truth. Let 
the lines be written down by all the older 
pupils and then recited several times in 
concert until the words are familiar to all. 
Then let different pupils recite the last 
one previously learned and volunteers 
give one and another of the selections 
they have had, always letting the young- 
est one who can respond have the first 
chance. 

‘** Let all the ends thon aim’st at 

Be thy country’s, thy God’s and truth’s.”’ 

This might be illustrated by some anec- 
dote of Washington, or Lincoln, or of 
some obscure patriot like Nathan Hale. 

‘* We live in deeds not years,’’ may be 
illustrated by the life of Raphael, who, 
though he died at the age of 37, did such 
wonderful work as a painter. Photo- 
graphs of one or two of his paintings and 
a little sketch of his beautiful life wil! 
widen and deepen the lesson in literature 

‘‘Light is sown for the righteous and 


| gladness for the upright in heart,’’ may 


call out some simple but telling story; 
and so in the hands of a skilful teacher 
who can point a moral without sermoniz- 
ing, the beautiful thoughts of the poet 
may be associated in the mind of the child 
with high resolve, and an emulation of 
noble deeds that ‘‘ will not let him sleep.”’ 

There are other times that may be util- 
ized for the teaching of literature, and 
other ways in which it may be made in- 
teresting to all the school. On a rainy 
afternoon when restlessness begets diso- 
bedience, let the teacher read one ©! 
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the ‘‘ Witch’s Daughter,’’ Longfellow’s 
‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ or one of the ‘‘ Tales of a 
Wayside Inn;”’ or Tennyson’s ‘‘Dora,’’ or 
“Enoch Arden;’’ and the evil spirit will be 
exorcised, and at the same time there will 
have been opened to these little ones a 
door leading into a charmed realm where 
they will long themselves to wander free. 

An occasional half hour may be given 
to the discussion of some masterpiece, 
‘“‘ Lady of the Lake,’’ for instance. A lit- 
tle planning beforehand, helping the 
pupils to select passages to read, and 
training them to read their parts well will 
make a delightful exercise to which par- 
ents who are interested in the school will 
gladly come and listen. The teacher can 
supplement the children’s work and make 
it all vivid and lifelike by telling briefly 
the story which connects the parts. Then 
let the children talk about the piece, not 
trying to get off some bookish criticism, 
but telling frankly what they like and 
why. An exercise of this kind will 
arouse interest and curiosity, and set the 
children to reading the books in the 
library. A library with the standard 
works of prose and poetry well worn by 
careful use, is a fine recommendation of a 
teacher and her school. 

But whatever the method employed— 
and the live teacher will create her own 
methods—the uplifting influence of good 
literature should be always present in the 
school; and no teacher should feel that 
her work is well done if she is not daily 
storing the minds of the children with 
the pure and beautiful thoughts of those 
who have made our noble literature.— 
School Education, 
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REMEMBERING BIRTHDAYS. 


N the journal of Louisa Alcott is a lit- 

tle record which is deeply pathetic, 
when one remembers how her brave, un- 
selfish life was spent unwearyingly for 
others: 

‘“My birthday; thirty-six. Spent 
alone, writing hard. No presents, but 
father’s ‘Tablets.’ I never seem to have 
many presents, as some do, though I 
give a good many. That is best, per- 
haps, and makes a gift very precious 
when it does come.’’ 

Yes, the giving is best, there is no 
doubt of that; that she was, after the 
first hard years, able to give so much to 
those she loved was the great joy of Miss 
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Alcott’s life. Yet how pitiful it seen., 
that so loving a heart should know th 
hurt of being unremembered ! 

‘* We don’t make much of birthdays in 
our house,’’ a girl said, the other day. 
‘*There are so many of us, you know. 
Once in a while somebody will say, ‘I 
think you might congratulate me,’ and 
then we will all suddenly remember.’’ 

But why not remember beforehand, and 
make the day a glad one? It does not 
need money, necessarily—some tiny touch 
of festivity at the table; birthday letters 
under the plate, or tucked in odd corners, 
to be discovered one by one; a little treat 
in which all can join—such simple 
things as these will be eloquent of love, 
and make the day one of memory’s shin- 
ing heritages. If it costs a little trouble, 
so much the better. Surely our love for 
our dear ones is not measured by our 
ease. Could we forgive ourselves ever if 
some day we learned, too late, that a 
loved one had been grieving because she 
thought we did not care? 


PEOPLE IN MY WATCH.* 


BY THOMAS K. BEECHER. 
vis Pe me out. I want to stretch. 

I'm all curled up and crippled. 
Let me out, I say.’’ 

Of course I couldn’t write any more 
when I heard such cries of distress by me 
on the table. 

‘*IT say, let me out! I can’t stand it.’’ 

And I found that the voice was from 
inside a splendid watch that lay on my 
table—one of the best watches that I ever 
knew. Keep it wound up, and it will 
run a year without losing half a minute. 
The man that had it before me said that 
it hadn't varied as much as fifteen seconds 
in a year. 

Of course I was surprised to hear cries 
of distress coming from so good a watch. 
I thought that the inside works of a good 
watch were contented. Pray, where shall 
we find contentment if not in a watch, 
where everything is so smooth and clean 
and regular, and keeps going on without 


* The late Dr. Thomas K. Beecher, of Elmira, 
had a peculiarly happy way of presenting help- 


ful truth in apologue and allegory. The fol- 
lowing little tale is an excellent specimen of 
his originality in this direction. It is one of a 
collection of stories of this sort which will soon 
be published in book form under the imprint as 
publisher of Hosmer H. Billings, Elmira, N. Y. 
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ces fuss or dust; enough to do every 
¢-cond, and not a bit too much! 

‘IT say, do you hear? Let meout. I 
can’t turn. I can’t stretch.’’ 

The voice came from the Mainspring. 
I learned this by listening closely ata 
little hole that is left in the mainspring 
barrel, through which the Teeth talk back 
to the Mainspring. You see, the hole 
was left there to put oil in, or to look 
through, or to talk through, or something. 
It was a half-round hole in Mainspring’s 
‘*prison,’’ as he called it. And so the 
Teeth of the spring barrel spoke back: 

**Oh, keep quiet, keep quiet! We 
can’t get along any faster than we do. 
We let you uncurl once a day. What 
more can you ask?’’ 

‘‘ Well, but let me stretch out now. 
Let me jump. Let me spin and break 
things. I feel as if I could.’’ 

‘*Oh, we can’t move,’’ said Teeth, 
‘any better than you can. You strain 
on us, and we strain on the pinion of the 
Centrewheel. I am sure we wish that 
Centrewheel would turn faster, but he 
won’t. His teeth come round—we have 
got pretty well acquainted with them now 
—they come round about once an hour. 
They won’t hurry.’’ 

** Well,’’ said Mainspring, ‘‘ punch ’em 
up, punch ’em! Keep things moving.’’ 

‘We're doing our best. But, as you 
say so, we'll talk to them as they come 
round. I say, Centrewheel, can’t you 
hurry up a little?’’ 

‘Why, bless you,’’ answered Centre- 
wheel, ‘‘don’t you see that we have to 
wait on Thirdwheel? You are all the 
while driving us up, and we go as fast 
as we can, but we can’t hurry up this 
everlasting slow-coach of a Thirdwheel. 
It goes along in little bits of jerks. There 
is something or other beyond it that 
makes a click-clack once in so often, just 
enough to make one wish it would go 
more. Jolly! I wish I was Thirdwheel. 
I’d let her rip, and have a good time.”’ 

**Well,’’ said Centrewheel, ‘‘ pass it 
on. Find out what is the matter.’’ 

So they passed it on till it came to 
’Scapewheel, with its few and funny teeth 
—only eight or ten of them. But it was 
a beautiful wheel, and very delicate, and 
it kept playing with two jewels, hitting 


one and then hitting the other; and as | 


soon as they were hit, they would dodge 
back out of the way; and the jewels 
couldn’t tell why they were dodging so 
regularly. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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They ‘‘heard tell,’’ they said, ‘‘of a 
Wigwag that did nothing all day long 
but go wigwag up there on top of us all 
having such a good time—he just goes 
round once in one direction, and then 
dances round in the other direction- 
doesn’t have to go on regularly, the way 
we do. It’s a real good time he has uy 
there on top of us all !’’ 

‘* Down with him!’’ said Mainspring 

‘*Put him down!’’ said Teeth. 

‘Kill him!’’ said Pinion. 

‘“ Let me out!”’ 

‘“ Let us up!’’ 

‘‘Let’s run!”’ 

But the teeth were strong, and the pin- 
ions sound, and they couldn’t get away 
from each other. 

Back and forth went the Balance, 
which they called Wigwag. And when 
the grumblers down below held their 
tongues a minute, and were hard at work, 
Balance measured off his words regularly 
and said: 

‘IT, too, go in the dark. Iam lonely 
here. I goon one way, I go back; I go 
the same way, I go back. I don’t know 
what I do it for. I am shut in as much 
as you are. You drive me, and I’m 


driven. What’s it all for, I’m sure | 
can't tell. A watch is a very great mys- 
tery!’’ 


Then they held a watch council. They 
stopped complaining and quarreling and 
scolding one another, and the question 
they talked about was: 

‘* What are we for, anyway? What is 
a watch? Weare all shut in here, and 
we can’t get out. What are we for, any- 
way ?”’ 

So they began to look along back from 
wheel to wheel, till they came to Centre- 
wheel again, and he said: 

‘* My long axle sticks out through the 
watch, and I don’t know what’s on the 
other end of me. It goes on through 
and now and then I see a little light 
coming in from that direction. What is 
done out there I’m sure I can’t tell.’’ 

‘‘That’s the way with me, too,’’ said 
little Fourthwheel. ‘‘ One of my pivots 
is long, and reaches out through a little 
hole, and a little light comes in now and 
then, but what’s it all for, I’m sure I 
don’t know.”’ 

‘* Well, what is it for?’’ said Main- 
spring. 

** What?’ said Thirdwheel. 

And they all kept on working, won 
dering WHAT? 
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So I took up the watch and went with 
it down to our observatory. It was a 
beautiful evening. I looked at the hands 
on the face of the watch, and then I 
looked through the telescope of the tran- 
sit instrument, waiting for a star that I 
should see before long. 

Pretty soon the star came sailing in to- 
ward the spider lines in the telescope. 


I held the watch to my ear and began to | 


count the half-seconds. I noted exactly 


the time when the star touched the spider | 
And when the | 


lines in the telescope. 
star had got across them all, I corrected 
the figures and looked at my watch—my 
beautiful watch—and found it thirteen 


seconds slow. Mainspring and two wheels | 
had been listening and wondering, and | 


when I said, ‘‘ Thirteen seconds slow,’’ 
Mainspring whispered to Balance: 

‘‘Ask him! ask him what is going on 
there outside.’’ 

So Balance ticked out to me: ‘‘‘ Thir- 
teen seconds slow,’ what is that, sir?’’ 

“Don’t you know what a watch is 
for ?’’ said I. 

‘*No,’’ said Balance. 

“Why, every time the stars seem to go 


round us once; your hour-hand must go | 


round twice. So it will make no differ- 
ence whether I measure a year by your 
hands that you stick out for me to look 
at, or by the great stars that God gave 
me to look at. And when I get a watch 


that goes regularly, according to God’s | 


stars, then I call it a good watch.”’ 
‘Ts that what we are for?’’ said Bal- 
ance. 


‘Yes,’’ said I, ‘‘ that’s what you are | 


for—to go regularly according to God’s 
stars, and help me to go regularly. And 
[ help my boys and girls to go regularly.’’ 
‘“Can you see out ?’’ asked Balance. 
‘“ Not very far,’’ I answered. 


for?’’ asked Balance. 
“Yes, I wish I did,’’ I answered. 
‘Can you ever find out?’’ 


‘Yes, I shall know when somebody 


away up outside tells me, the way I told 
you.”’ 

‘What did you say we were for, sir?’’ 

‘To go round with God’s stars.”’ 

Balance said to Fourthwheel: 
keep time with the stars.’’ 

And so they passed it back, till they 
got to Mainspring in his barrel, and told 
him: ‘‘ We keep time with the stars.”’ 

‘Oh, is that it?’’ said he. ‘‘ Well, 
then, I will pull away as hard as I can.’’ 


‘We 
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And ever since that night, no matter 
when I choose to listen, I hear them sing- 
ing inside my watch case: ‘‘We keep 
step with the stars. We keep step with 
the stars.’"— 7he Outlook. 

a al 
WHEN. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


If I were told that I must die to-morrow, 
That the next sun 
Which sinks should bear me past all 
sorrow 
For any one, 
All the fight fought, all the short journey thro’, 
What should I do? 


I do not think that I should shrink or falter, 
But just go on, 

Doing my work, nor change nor seek to alter 
Aught that is gone; 

But rise, and move, and love, and smile and pray 
For one more day. 


fear and 


And lying down at night for a last sleeping, - 
Say in that ear 

Which hearkens ever: ‘‘Lord, within thy keeping 
How should I fear? 

And when to-morrow brings thee nearer still, 
Do thou thy will.’’ 


I might not sleep for awe; but peaceful, tender, 
My soul would lie 
All the night long; and when the morning 
splendor 
Flushed o’er the sky, 
I think that I could smile—could calmly say, 
‘It is his day.” 


But if a wondrous hand from the blue yonder 
Held out a scroll, 

On which my life was writ, and I in wonder 
Beheld unroll 

To a long century’s end its mystic clue, 
What should I do? 


What could I do, O blessed Guide and Master, 
Other than this? 


| Still to go on as now, not slower, faster, 


Nor fear to miss 
The road, although so very long it be, 
While led by thee? 


ce | Ste or § feeli e close beside me 
Do you want to know what you are | tep after step, feeling thee close beside me, 


Although unseen, 
Through thorns, through flowers whether the 
tempest hide thee, 
Or heavens serene, 
Assured thy faithfulness cannot betray, 
Thy love decay. 


I may not know; my God, no hand revealeth 
Thy counsels wise, 

Along the path a deepening shadow stealeth, 
No voice replies 

To all my questioning thought, the time to tell; 
And it is well. 


Let me keep on, abiding and unfearing 
Thy will always, 

Through a long century’s ripening fruition 
Or a short day’s ; 

Thou canst not come too soon; and I can wait 
If thou come late. 
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THE FUTURE FOR THE BOY. 


BY CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 








IFTY years hence the great men of 

the world will be numbered by fifty 
thousands; therefore it is safe to predict 
that the young man of to-day has just as 
much chance of gaining success in the 
future as had the man who lived fifty 
years ago. The world multiplies by de- 
grees, and so the people become more 
numerous on the face of the earth. Idle 
territories, that are bound to increase and 
progress, will become the homes of this 
mass of human beings. Theirs is the 
power to create great cities, to erect new 
metropolises that will compete with each 
other in the race for success. 

It looks as if New York will be but one 
of a chain of great cities in the years to 
come. While its territory will grow with 
the advanced transit system, and while it 
will always remain the beacon light of the 
hopeful American, the great cities of the 
West and the Northwest will give their 
quota of humanity, and their work of in- 
dustrial advancement will result in States 
that will stand close in line behind New 
York. 

The boy of to day has little to fear that 
the field is becoming overcrowded in our 
own country. It is just being opened. 
The only thing that will be a menace to 
his progress will be climatic conditions; 
for, with the growth of time, the country 
must expand from its temperate sections 
to those of the arctic regions. There are 
some who say that, year by year, the 
terrors of the North gradually diminish, 
that the old world is passing through a 
certain cycle, somewhere in the vast in- 
finitude of space, that is making the tem- 
perature more genial and more even. If 
this be true, and we kuow not how true 
it may be, then the young men of to-day, 
and those who are yet to be born, have 
conditions to look forward to that are far 
more favorab!e than they were to those 
of the past centuries. 

Some discontented ones will tell you, 
young man, that the more labor-saving 
devices human intelligence produces, the 
smaller grow your chances of success. 
Let me tell you, that the more labor- 
saving devices we have, the greater be- 
comes the field for the brain, and the 
brain makes abundant work for the 
hands, and the hands are the only things 
on this earth that can relieve idleness of 








its horror. It was considered a labor- 
saving device to build the steamship, but 
the steamship has brought the world into 
four very close and compact corners. It 
was considered a labor-saving device to 
build the locomotive, but the locomotive 
takes you to the open plains, the fertile 
valleys and the mountain sides, so you 
can reach the harvests of the Almighty, 
which, had you relied on your tired legs, 
could never have been gained. 

It is for you, who are just beginning 
to think what a wonderful world this is, 
to study well the achievements of the 
past, and to see in what manner you can 
improve them for the future. There is 
no invention in the wide world that is 
perfect; in fact, there is absolutely noth- 
ing in the world that is perfect, and the 
perfection of the world depends wholly on 
its inhabitants. If you will try to make 
perfect what we have given you, you will 
gradually bring the world one step nearer 
to its ultimate perfection. As yet this is 
only a young, little, innocent world. We 
are yet in the playtime of our life, bob- 
bing around in the great back-yard of 
space, gamboling with other baby planets 
whose people know no more than we. 
At intervals we look supinely at the aged 
and sedate planets that sit on the back- 
fence of Time. Perhaps they are wishing 
that they were as young as we, for it 
seems that, in the great course of the 
universe, God has made it possible for 
everything, and every man as well, to 
look back and long for childhood days. 

Boys, who are to bring this world 
nearer to its perfection, you must remem- 
ber that to-day and to-morrow and for all 
time to come will be the happiest period 
of the earth’s existence. Go back to the 
antediluvian, the dark ages, the reign 
of chaos, and contrast them with these 
beautiful days of civilization, and wonder 
how you would care to have lived then. 
The evolution from those days of bitter- 
ness and strife to these days of civilization 
has been well measured and effective. 
With enlightenment calling every mar 
from his lethargy, what a glorious future 
we have to picture! It seems sad that 
most of us cannot live to enjoy its bless- 
ings. By the energy and the adaptability 
of your minds, which must naturally seek 
planes higher than those they were born 
into, you will make all phases of lile 
pleasant, all burdens forgotten, and you 
will develop an age in which industrialism 
is bound to become a factor of commer- 
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cialism, and both the pursuit of happi- 
ness. You will live to see the farmer no 
longer a hard-working man. One of you 
will develop some scheme whereby elec- 
tricity will till his soil, and another some 
scheme by which, sitting in his office, he 
may press a button and see his crops har- 
vested and carried into his barns without 
the aid of other hands.—.Success. 


——_ ~> 


STORIES OF LINCOLN.* 


NE of the incidents which contributed 

to Lincoln’s fame for integrity, and 
won for him the sobriquet of ‘‘ Honest 
Abe,’’ occurred in connection with the 
closing up of his affairs as postmaster at 
New Salem. 

On May 7, 1833, he was appointed 
postmaster, and kept the place until it 
was discontinued. The balance of money 
in his hands which belonged to the Gov- 
ernment was between sixteen and eigh- 
teen dollars. This small amount was 
overlooked by the post-office department 
and not called for until several years 
after Lincoln had removed to Springfield. 
During these years he had been very 
poor—so poor, indeed, that he had been 
compelled to borrow money of friends for 
the necessities of life. One day an agent of 
the post-office called at Mr. Henry’s, with 
whom Lincoln at that time kept his office. 

‘Knowing Lincoln’s poverty,’’ Mr. 
Henry afterward related, ‘‘ and how often 
he had been obliged to borrow money, I 
did not believe he had the funds on hand 
to meet the draft, and was about to call 
him aside and loan it to him, when he 
asked the agent to be seated a moment. 
He then went over to his boarding-house 
and returned with an old blue sock, hav- 
ing a quantity of silver and copper coin 
tied up in it. 

‘‘ Untying the sock, he poured out the 
contents on the table and proceeded to 
count it, and the exact sum (and the 
identical coin) was found which years 
before he had received for postage- 
stamps from his friends in Salem. 

‘‘ All the intervening years the money 
had been placed aside in an old trunk, 
and, no matter how much he needed 
money, he never thought of using that 
which he held in trust for the Govern- 
ment. He never used trust funds,”’ 


be From “Lincoln in Story,” edited by Silas 
G. Pratt, a delightful book for a school library. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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Lincoln’s great kindness of heart and 
his extreme sensitiveness to the pain and 
suffering of others, even of animals, or 
any living thing, are well known. We 
are indebted to his old Springfield friend, 
Mr. Speed, for the following incident, 
illustrating this trait of his character 
which so endeared him to his friends: 

He, with several members of the bar 
from Springfield, had been attending 
court at Christiansburg, and Mr. Speed 
was riding with them toward the Capi- 
tol. There was quite a party of lawyers 
riding two by two along a country lane, 
and Lincoln and Hardin were the men 
who brought up the rear of the cavalcade. 
Mr. Speed relates: 

** We had passed through a thicket of 
wild plum and crab-trees and stopped to 
water our horses, when Hardin came up 
alone. 

*“* ‘Where is Lincoln ?’ we all inquired. 

***Qh,’ replied he, ‘when I saw him 
last he had caught two young birds 
which the wind had blown out of their 
nest, and he was hunting for the nest to 
put them back.’ 

‘‘In a short time Lincoln came up, 
having found the nest and placed the 
young birds in it. The party laughed at 
him, but he said: 

***T could not have slept if I had not 
restored those little birds to their 
mother.’ ’’ 

* * * * 

‘Mr. Herndon, Lincoln’s law partner, 
relates that in the spring of 1847 Lincoln, 
then a Congressman, was employed by 
an old man by the name of Case to col- 
lect a note of two hundred dollars signed 
by Snow brothers, who, pleading the 
minor act, refused to pay it. 

The brothers did not deny the note, 
but, through their lawyer, pleaded that 
they were minors, and that old Mr. Case 
knew that fact when they gave him the 
note. Lincoln admitted all this, saying, 
** Yes, gentlemen, I reckon that’s so.’’ 
The minor act was read to the jury, and 
every one thought that Lincoln had 
given his case away, and would submit 
to the injustice to his client in silence, 
because the law plainly stated that 
minors could not be held liable for debt. 
Lincoln, however, arose, and in a quiet 
tone said: 

‘* Gentlemen of the jury, are you will- 
ing to allow these boys to begin life with 
this shame and disgrace attached to their 
characters? If youare,I am not. The 
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best judge of human nature that ever 
wrote has left these immortal words for 
all of us to ponder: 

**Good name in man or woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 

Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis some- 

thing, nothing; 

"Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to 

thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.’ ’’ 

Then, rising to his full height, and 
looking down upon the young men with 
the compassion of a brother, his long 
right arm pointing to the opposing law- 
yers, he continued: 

‘Gentlemen of the jury, these poor 
innocent boys would never have at- 
tempted this low villainy had it not been 
for the advice of these men.’’ He then 
showed how the noble science of law 
might be prostituted, and with scathing 
rebuke to those who thus belittle their 
profession, he concluded: ‘‘ And now, 
gentlemen, you have it in your power to 
set these boys right before the world.’’ 

Thus, pleading for the boys and their 
good name, he left the case to the jury, 
who without leaving their seats decided 
that the boys must pay the debt; and the 
latter, after listening to Mr. Lincoln, 
were willing and glad to do it. 

* * * * 

One morning, some time after Lincoln 
had returned to Springfield to practice as 
a lawyer, while he was walking down- 
town to his office, he noticed a little girl 
standing at the gate in front of her house 
crying as though her heart would break. 
He stopped and asked, ‘‘ What’s the 
matter, my little girl ?’’ 

*“Oh, Mr. Lincoln!’’ she exclaimed 
between her sobs, ‘‘I shall miss the train, 
because the expressman has not come to 
take my trunk as he promised.’’ And 
she burst out crying again. ‘‘ That’s too 
bad, that zs too bad,’’ said Lincoln, pat- 
ting her on the head. ‘‘ Where were 
you going ?’’ he added. She answered, 
‘*T was going to visit my aunt with a 
little friend, and it’s to be my first trip 
on the cars; and, oh I have planned 
about it and even dreamed about it for 
weeks! And now it’s most train time; 
my little friend will be waiting at the 
station, and auntie, too; and———’’ Here 
her sobs broke into her story, and her 
little body shook with the effort of crying 
so hard. 


Lincoln was touched. ‘‘ How big is 











the trunk? There’s still time, I guess 
if it’s not too big.’’ Saying this, he 
pushed by the gate and up to the door. 
The little girl’s mother showed him to 
the room, where there was a little old- 
fashioned traveling trunk, locked and 
tied. 

‘Oh, ho!’ cried Lincoln. ‘‘ Wipe 
your eyes and come quick. We'll catch 
the train yet, I guess.’’ He picked up 
the trunk, threw it on his shoulder, and 
strode out through the yard into the 
street, the little girl trotting by his side, 
and drying her eyes as she went. Pretty 
soon they heard the rumbling of the train 
approaching in the distance, and the toot 
of the whistle. 

‘* Take my hand, little one,’’ said Lin- 
coln, ‘‘and we’ll get there.’’ So, hasten- 
ing his steps, carrying the trunk on his 
shoulder, and holding the little girl’s 
hand, they hurried on and reached the 
station just as the train rolled in. Lin- 
coln put the child on the train, kissed 
her good-by, and cried out, *‘ Now, have 
a real good time !’’ 


During the six years following his re- 
tirement from Congress, Lincoln studied 
a great deal, devoting much time to po- 
etry and geometry. Shakespeare es- 
pecially attracted him, and when travel- 
ing on the circuit, Lincoln was always 
the first to be up in the morning, many 
times his room-mates and fellow-travel- 
ers awakening to find him repeating over 
or committing to memory some verses of 
poetry. ‘‘Tell me, Ye Winged Winds,”’ 
by Mackey; ‘‘Immortality;’’ and later, 
‘‘Why should the Spirit of Mortal be 
Proud ?”’ were his favorite poems. He 
had a wonderful store of such treasure in 
his memory. 


One of Lincoln’s chief traits of charac- 
ter was his love of truth and justice. As 
a lawyer he would never take a case to 
defend a guilty man; but many times he 
would give his services for nothing in 
defending an innocent person. 

Mr. Herndon, his partner, tells of a 
case where a mean man came to see Lin- 
coln about suing a poor widow with six 
children, and after hearing him state his 
case Lincoln said to him: ‘‘ Yes, there 
is no reasonable doubt but that I can 
gain your case for you. I can set a 
whole township at loggerheads; I can 
distress a poor widow and her six fathe1 
less children, and thereby get for you six 
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hundred dollars which rightfully belongs, 
it appears to me, as much to them as to 
you. I shall not take your case, but I 
will give you a little advice for nothing. 
You seem an active, energetic man. / 
would advise you to try your hand at mak: 
ing six hundred dollars in some other way.’’ 
* * * * 

On one of Mr. Lincoln’s excursions to 
Fortress Monroe, on the steamer //art- 
ford, in 1863, his attention, says the 
Youth’s Companion, was directed to a nar- 
row door, bound with iron, the use of 
which he was anxious to learn. 

‘“What is this ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Oh, that is the sweat-box,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘It is used for refractory and 
insubordinate seamen. A man in there 
is subjected to steam heat, and has very 
little ventilation. It generally brings him 
to terms very quickly.’’ 

President Lincoln’s curiosity was 
aroused. ‘‘This,’’ he said to himself, 
‘‘is treatment to which thousands of 
American seamen are probably subjected 
every year. Let me try it for myself and 
see what it really is.’’ 

Taking off his hat—for he was several 
inches over six feet in height—he entered 
the enclosure, which he found to be little 
more than three feet in length or width. 


He gave orders that at a signal from him- : 


self the door should be immediately 
opened. It was then closed and the 
steam turned on. 

He had been inside hardly three min- 
utes before the signal was given. Presi- 
dent Lincoln had experienced enough of 
what was then regarded as necessary 
punishment for American seamen. ‘There 
was very little ventilation, and the short 
exposure to the hot and humid air had 
almost suffocated him. 

Turning to Secretary Welles of the 
Navy Department, the President ordered 
that no such enclosure as the sweat-box 
should ever after be allowed on any ves- 
sel flying the American flag. 

It was not an hour after this order had 
been given before every sailor on every 
ship in Hampton Roads had heard of it. 
The effect was most remarkable on the 
older sailors, many of whom had them- 
selves experienced the punishment of the 
Sweat-box. Some of them wept for joy. 

But the good results of this act of 
President Lincoln were not confined to 
the American navy. Great Britain, 
France, Germany and other European 
countries heard that the sweat-box had 
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been abolished in America as inhuman. 
One and all of those nations in turn fell 
into line, and to-day the sweat-box is not 
to be found on any vessel flying the flag 
of a civilized nation throughout the world. 


ON HEREDITY. 


HE last of a course of six special lec- 

tures by Prof. Riddell on the subject 
of Psychology was on the subject of 
Heredity. The speaker said: 

The best facts gathered in fifteen years 
will be given you to-night on this sadly 
neglected problem. No subject has un- 
dergone such prejudice, and it has been 
misunderstood by nearly all the people. 
Heredity is among the most sacred laws 
that God has given. Let us lay aside our 
prejudices to-night. All men are what 
they are, either by generation (heredity), 
education (environment), or regeneration 
(the grace of God). Fifty years ago there 
was only one criminal to every 3000 pop- 
lation; to-day there is one criminal to 
every 500 persons. Only one out of ten 
thousand rises to the plane of superiority. 
The poor unfortunate classes are popu- 
lating the earth. There are too few well 
born. 

We are sacrificing health, self culture 
and soul growth. Vice and crime are on 
the increase. Intemperance and the social 
evil were never so bad. Alcohol makes 
demons of men and women. Nothing is 
developing faster than gambling. Capi- 
tal and labor are irritating each other. 
The rapid increase of homicide and sui- 
cide is appalling. The parole system of 
the foreign countries sends many people 
to our shores. Fourteen per cent. of our 
foreign population is responsible for fifty- 
one per cent. of crime committed in our 
country. 

But the greatest crime of all is the 
birth of thousands of unwelcome children 
into the world. These facts must be met. 
Why are they so? Can they be over- 
come, and how shall we go about it? Let 
us lay aside all mock modesty, and study 
the subject from honest hearts. 

Life is a mystery. The processes of 
life may be said to be fairly well under- 
stood, but the ultimate essence and origin 
of life are as unknown to the scientist as to 
the savage. For myself, I think of what we 
call inorganic matter as the inert sub- 
stance of the universe. I think of God 
as an infinite spirit, omnipotent, omnis- 
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cient and omnipresent; an all-powerful, 
all- wise, all- producing, ever - present 
being, the literal father of all life, the 
over-soul of the universe, in whom all life 
inheres. I see all life as the manifesta- 
tion of God in nature, the expression of 
the imminent or indwelling God through 
physical forms. I see evolution as the 
outworking of an infinite and intelligent 
plan, and man as its highest product. 
This view may not be acceptable to all; 
but since it cannot be successfully con- 
tradicted, and since no other theory will 
account for all the facts in nature, and 
since all things take place just as if it 
were true, we may safely accept it asa 
working hypothesis in our study of the 
phenomena of life and reproduction. 

If life is a mystery, when considered 
from a purely materialistic point of view, 
its reproduction is not less so. 

There is a physical basis to heredity, 
but the anatomy of a germ-cell is only an 
instrument, and can no more be made to 
explain the phenomena of reproduction 
than the physical organism of man can be 
made to explain the phenomena of life. 
According to some, chromation forms the 
physical base of heredity, and is the 
means of the transmission of all ancestral 
traits. 

All attempts to explain the process of 
reproduction on a purely physical basis 
must necessarily fail. Life inheres in 
and is transmitted by the psychical rather 
than the physical nature. The differ- 
ence between the germ-cells of the vari- 
ous forms of life is not in their chemical 
compound, nor in their organic structure, 
but in the resident life. The cell is a 
physical organism animated by a psychic 
organism or form of life. Life in its ulti- 
mate nature is composed of two princi- 
ples, a masculine and a feminine. The 
great fundamental law of heredity is that 
‘* like produces like.” It is the science of 
transmission. It deals with that succes- 
sion in nature whereby the characteristics 
of one generation are transmitted to the 
next. It is the perpetuating factor of 
biology and evolution. 

Considered in its broadest sense, hered- 
ity includes all those laws, factors and 
forces which enter into the origin and de- 
termine the character of the new life. 
Through the law of heredity—theoreti- 
cally speaking, at least—each member of 
a species receives an influence from all 
its ancestors, clear back to the primal cell 
whence it sprang. The man of to-day is 














the sum total of all that has preceded 
him through the generations. 

The elements of health and disease, of 
virtue and vice, of angel and animal; to- 
gether with the inevitable results of 
obeyed and broken laws, throughout all 
the centuries that have come and gone, 
since God ‘‘ breathed into man the breath 
of life,and man became a living soul’’—are 
the gift of heredity tous. The science of 
heredity is composed of several factors. 
As in the post-natal development of a life 
there are many factors, such as home 
influences, associations, education, relig 
ious training, etc;, each of which affects 
the life, independent of the others, the 
sum total forming the character of the 
man; so in the pre-natal formation of a 
soul, there are many factors, each of 
which exerts an influence peculiar to 
itself, the combination of the whole de- 
termining the heredity of the child. 

There are no exceptions to the law of 
heredity any more than there are to the 
law of gravitation. 

To the student of heredity atavism is 
one of its most interesting factors. To be 
sure, it is always an unknown quantity. 
Morbid conditions of the brain are fre 
quently transmitted for several genera- 
tions without any outward manifesta- 
tions of insanity. 

A morbid condition, such as insanity, 
kleptomania, cruelty, or an appetite for 
strong drink, that has remained dormant 
for several generations, may, by some 
exciting cause, be called into activity, 
and reappear in the family. In like man- 
ner, desirable qualities, aptitude for bus- 
ness, invention, science, art, music, relig- 
ious fervor, etc., that from disuse or 
some other cause have dropped out of a 
family for several generations, may be 
awakened by their proper stimuli, and 
become active factors in the mentality 
and character of the individual. 

Thus the slumbering dormant powers, 
both good and evil, within us, are ever 
becoming potential, modifying our lives 
Pre-natal influences often largely con- 
trol the hereditary tendencies. I have 
observed several cases in which the effects 
were almost phenomenal. 

Since the peculiar tastes, talents and 
tendencies of each individual are inborn, 
the importance of having these inherited 
tendencies right cannot be overestimated. 
If the primary elements of the physical 
and mental constitutions are fixed before 
birth, it follows that, if the best results 
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are to be obtained, the training should 
begin as early as possible, and be as 
thorough as the case will allow. 

Society has too long ignored the power 
of pre-natal influences. Millions who 
might have been well born by proper ante- 
natal training combine in their natures 
the worst elements of their parents. The 
importance of pre-natal training is gener- 
ally conceded. The necessity of intelli- 
gent procedure, system and order must be 
apparent to all thoughtful parents. Na- 
ture does nothing by chance. Through- 
out the whole realm of the universe all is 
order, system and law. 

Surely, an act so important, so vast, so 
far-reaching, as the creation of a new life, 
should not be left to ignorance, chance or 
accident: Whyis it that there is so much 
of plain, mediocre mankind in the world ? 
Why is it that where there is one success 
in life’s endeavors, there may be thou- 
sands of failures? Why is it there is so 
much sin, misery,suffering and premature 
death, and so little, so very little, of gen- 
uine success and happiness? Why is 


there so much of the wrong in life, and 
so little of the right ? 
These are important questions, and yet 


easy of solution; for when it comes to be 
understood that so very few children are 
brought into the world with the consent 
and loving desire of the parents, and that 
so very many are endowed with the accu- 
mulated sins of the parents, is it any 
wonder that there is so much sickness, 
sin, drunkenness, suffering, licentious- 
ness, murder, suicide and premature 
death, and so little of purity, chastity, 
success, goodness, happiness and long 
life in the world ? 

The reformation of the world can never 
be accomplished, the millennium of 
purity, chastity and intense happiness 
can never reach this earth, except 
—— cheerful obedience to pre-natal 
aws. 

The study of heredity should be pop- 
ularized. The college, the pulpit and 
the press should herald it. Children 
have a right to be well born, and who- 
ever denies them this right is guilty of a 
crime that nature will not let go un- 
punished ? Why not begin at the begin- 
ning ? 

If parents are going to give the best of 
their lives and most of their earnings to 
rearing and educating a family, then how 
important it is to have the pre-natal in- 
fluences and training right, so that each 
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child may have in its heredity the basis 
of physical strength, mental and moral 
character.—S/erling, /il., Standard. 


REBUKE OF PROFANITY. 


HE recent death of Bishop Whipple 

has called forth the relation of the 
following personal incident, by a clergy- 
man in North Carolina: ‘‘ I suppose that 
Bishops, like other people, do not always 
see the fruit of seed dropped by the way- 
side. I have in my parish one of the 
best laymen that I have ever known. 
The other day I asked him where he had 
received his training, and he replied: 
‘I was an officer of the United States 
Army. Upon one occasion I was going 
from Fort Ripley to St. Paul, and just at 
evening a stranger got into the coach at 
Anoko. ‘We were the only passengers. 
Suddenly the driver ran over a stone 
with such force that we were thrown 
against the top of the coach, at which I 
cursed him. No remark was made by 
my fellow-passenger for some time, but 
suddenly he turned to me and said earn- 
estly, ‘‘ My dear friend, if you knew how 
your Father in Heaven loves you, you 
could not use his name in curses.’’ I 
made no answer, and nothing more was 
said. Wereached St. Paul, and I put up 
at the American Hotel. Several times 
that night I asked myself, Have I a 
Father in Heaven? In spite of myself, 
the question kept coming to me. The 
next morning was Sunday, and I asked 
the landlord the way to the nearest 
church, and was told that there was a 
small Episcopal Church hard by. I went 
there and found my fellow-traveler in the 
chancel. It was the Bishop of Minnesota. 
He preached upon the love of Christ, and 
before the service was ended I settled the 
question that, God being my helper, I 
would live as a Christian man. After 
the war ended I settled in North Caro- 
lina. I called upon the Bishop of the 
Diocese, and told him that it was a 
Bishop who led me to the Saviour, and 
that I wanted him to instruct me that I 
might become a communicant of the 
church.’ ”’ 

The expressive quatrain of Cowper on 
profanity is appropriate in this con- 
nection : 

It chills my blood to hear the blest Supreme 

Rudely appealed to on each trifling theme: 

Maintain your rank, vulgarity despise— 

To swear is neither brave, polite, nor wise. 










GOOD MEMORY WORK: No. II. 





N memory training these may be given 

as four good rules: Observe carefully, 
understand thoroughly, arrange methodi- 
cally, and reproduce frequently. And 
keep at it! Ordinary, every-day people 
like ourselves will forget and forget until, 
vi it may be, one almost loses heart. But 
we should remember that this is the ex- 
perience of every traveler who has visited 
the world’s great cities, cathedrals, pal- 
aces, public buildings, art galleries, 
libraries, scenes of world-famed historic 
interest, or of greatest natural beauty and 
sublimity. He does not recall with pho- 
tographic accuracy what he has seen, any 
more than we the printed page. But is 
it nothing to him that he has seen all 
these things? We should remember that 
we have gained much by the upward 
climb, though it may seem but little, and 
that if we would gain more we must con- 
tinue to climb, for the way to the heights 
is ever a climbing way. The teacher 
must learn these things, and know many 
of them without reference to the book, 
the same as the pupils, and be always a 
leader, earnest, eager and ready. It is 
the teacher—always the teacher. To 
vary the monotony of the school-room 
with song is of untold good, but so many 
teachers do not and think they cannot 
sing. All may relieve such monotony 
by the repetition of delightful things in 
literature, songs that sing forever in the 
heart. 

No one can do good in a day that is 
past. We are rich to-day because of good 
received or done yesterday, and all this 
goes on into to-morrow; or we are poor 
to-day, with a poverty of soul that cannot 
be reckoned, because of the parrenness of 
our yesterdays. Let us not try to do 
everything, or learn everything, or teach 
everything, but keep to the best. It is 
the few things, not the many, that have 
most influence in moulding strong char- 
acter. We ponder the few things until 
they are of our mental and spiritual fibre. 
Who that has had such experiences at 
home or in school ever regretted it?) No 
mother ever taught a child of sensibility 
4 things like these but has been more grate- 
oy fully remembered because of it. No 
j child, with a human heart in his breast, 
; so taught, but looks back and congratu- 
he lates himself or herself upon this blessed 
4 experience of childhood. In these facts, 
H) which no one will gainsay or deny, there 
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is suggestion of prime importance for any 
teacher worthy of the name. 

We do not say how this work can best 
be done. We do not know. Others have 
done it, and are doing it. Wecan do it 
too, and the doing of it is the great thing, 
not the manner of doing it. Key words 
will aid us, leading thoughts, rhythmic 
form, etc. We take the forenoon of Tues- 
day in each week for this exercise, the 
pupils have the week for preparation, and 
write from memory what has been as- 


signed to be learned. The amount of 


work done will, of course, vary with the 
school. It may be that we have tried to 
do too much. Less matter and more fre- 
quent repetition would perhaps be better. 
Of course, there should be talk about the 
thought and language of the selection, 
something of its author, something of 
etymology, grammar, punctuation, scan 
ning, etc. Thus the ear is accustomed 
to good forms of expression, the eye is 
taught to see, the mind to think, the 
memory to recall. With a live teacher 
this becomes life to pupils. If the chil- 
dren can be sent home thinking about 
some of these things—vying with one 
another in generous spirit to recall neces- 
sary words or lines that are lost or uncer- 
tain—what better result can be hoped for? 


FALL OF WOLSEY. 


Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatuess 
This is the state of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him, 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost; 
And—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening—nips his root, 

And then he falls asI do. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory; 

But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pric 
At length broke under me; and now has left m 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream that must forever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye 

I feel my heart new opened. O how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favors 
There is, betwixt that smile he would aspire t 
That sweet aspect of princes, and his ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women ha\ 
And when he falls he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. 


Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 

In all my miseries: but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let’s dry our eyes; and thus far hear me, Crom 
And—when I am forgotten, asIshall be, [ws 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of—say, I taught the: 
Say, Wolsey—that once trod the ways of glory 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor— 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise iu 
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A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 

Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition : 

By that sin fell the angels; how can man, then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t? 

Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate 
thee : 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envioustongues. Be just, and fear not: 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s; then if thou fall’st, O 
Cromwell ! 

Thon fall'st a blessed martyr. 

Serve the king: and— 


Pr’ythee, lead me in : 
There ! take an inventory of all I have, 
To the last penny; ’tis the king’s: my robe, 
And my integrity to heaven, are all 
I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Crom- 

well ! 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies ! 


Wm. Shakspeare. 
FOUR OUTLINES. 


A mouse saw his shadow on the wall. 
Said he: ‘‘I am larger than an elephant. 
I will go forth and conquer the world.”’ 
At that moment he espied a cat. In the 
next he had slipped through a hole in the 
wall.. . . Every day from the time he 
was a boy, a man walked alone in a 
quiet place and thought, and he doubted 
not it was the same man who had walked 
there for so many years, but at length he 
came to know that the same man had 
not walked there twice. . . . Death came 
to a door and knocked. Seeing it was 
death, they barred the door, but Death 
broke down the bars and entered, taking 
away whom he would. Death came to 
another door and knocked. Seeing it 
was Death, they opened wide the door 
and welcomed him. At this Death turned 
his back and went, saying, ‘‘ Who de- 
sires me, I desire not.’’ . . Two men 
plowed in a field. One plowed straight, 
keeping his eyes on the ground. No 
weeds grew, and he gathered great stores 
of corn. When he died, his son inherited 
much land. He lived in comfort and 
plowed in his father’s fields. The other’s 
furrows were not straight. At times he 
stopped to listen to the lark, or to admire 
a flower that grew upon a weed. He 
knew the names of the plants and their 
times of flowering. He knew the names 
of the stars also, the constellations, and 
their times and seasons. He died owning 
little of goods or lands. Hisson inherited 
his father’s poverty. The son inherited 
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also his father’s love of nature. He be- 
came a great artist, whose name and 
fame spread over twocontinents. /Vov. 5. 


PAUL’S TRIBUTE TO CHARITY. 


Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. And though I have the 
gift of prophecy and understand all 
mysteries, and all knowledge; and though 


: I have all faith, so that I could remove 


mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. And though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I 
give my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing. 

Charity suffereth long and is kind; 
charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up; doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 





things. 
Charity never faileth; but whether 
there be prophecies, they shall fail; 


whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease; whether there be knowledge, it 
shall vanish away. For we know in part, 
and we prophesy in part. But when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which 
is in part shall be done away. When I 
was a child, I spake as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child; 
but when I became a man I put away 
childish things. For now we see through 
a glass darkly; but then face to face; now 
I know in part, but then shall I know 
even as also I am known. And now 
abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; 
but the greatest of these is charity.— 
I Corinthians, xiii. 


OZYMANDIAS, 


I met a traveler from an antique laud, 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 








Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless 
things, 

The hand that mocked them and the heart that 

And on the pedestal these words appear: [fed. 

‘*My name is Ozymandias, king of kings : 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!’’ 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


Nov. 12. P. B. Shelley. 
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NATIONAL HYMN, 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing ; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side, 
Let freedom ring ! 


My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love ; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills ; 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song ; 

Let mortal tongues awake, 

Let all that breathe partake, 

Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 


Our fathers’ God, to thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by thy might, 

Great God, our King ! 

S. FE. Smith. 


STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, 


Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s 
last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the 
perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gal 
lantly streaming? 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting 
in air, [still there. 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was 
Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave? 


On the shore dimly seen through the mists of 
the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence 
reposes, [ing steep, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the tower- 
Asit fitfully blows,half conceals, half discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first 
beam, 
In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream; 
’Tis the star-spangled banner: oh, long may it 
wave [brave ! 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore, 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s 
confusion, 
A home and a country should leave us no more ? 
Their blood has washed out their foul foot- 
steps’ pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the 
grave: 
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And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth 
wave [brave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 


Oh, thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved homes and wild war’s 
desolation; 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven- 
rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath 'made and pre 
served us a nation ! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto: ‘‘ In God is our trust !’’ 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall 
wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. Francis Scott Key. 


COLUMBIA, GEM OF THE OCEAN, 


Oh, Columbia, the gem of the ocean. 
The home of the brave and the free, 
The shrine of each patriot’s devotion, 
A world offers homage to thee. 
Thy mandates make heroes assemble, 
When Liberty’s form stands in view ; 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 
When borne by the red, white, and blue 


When war winged its wide desolation, 
And threatened the land to deform, 

The ark, then, of freedom’s foundation, 
Columbia, rode safe through the storm: 

With her garlands of vict’ry around her, 
When so proudly she bore her brave crew, 

With her flag proudly floating before her, 
The boast of the red, white, and blue. 


| The star-spangled banner bring hither, 


| 


| 
| 
| 





O’er Columbia’s true sons let it wave; 
May the wreaths they have won never wither, 

Nor its stars cease to shine on the brave. 
May the service united ne’er sever, 

But they still to their colors prove true. 
The army and navy forever, 

Three cheers for the red, white, and blue 

Nov. 79. D. T. Shaw. 


PROCRASTINATION, 


Be wise to-day; ’tis madness to defer; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time; 
Year after year it steals, till all are fied, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 
If not so frequent, would not this be strange? 
That ’tis so frequent, this is stranger still. 


Of man’s miraculons mistakes this bears 
The palm, “that all men are about to live,”’ 
Forever on the brink of being born; 

All pay themselves the compliment to think 
They one day shall not drivel, and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise ; 

At least their own ; their future selves applaud; 
How excellent that life they ne’er will lead ! 
Time lodged in their own hands is Folly’s ’vails; 
That lodged in Fate’s to wisdom they consign; 
The thing they can’t but purpose, they postpone. 
’Tis not in folly not to scorn a fool, 

And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 
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All promise is poor dilatory man, 
And that through every stage. When young, 
indeed, 
In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 
Unanxious for ourselves, and only wish, 
As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 
At thirty man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan; 
At fifty chides his infamous delay, 
Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve; 
In all the magnanimity of thought, 
Resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the same. 


And why ? because hethinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal but themselves; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes thro’ their wounded hearts the sudden 

dread; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon close ; where passed the shaft no trace is 
found ; 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains, 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel, 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death; 
E’en with the tender tear which nature sheds 
O’er those we love, we drop it in their grave. 
Edward Young. 


BE NOT DECEIVED. 


Be not deceived; God is not mocked: 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap. For he that soweth to his 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; 
but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of 
the Spirit reap life everlasting. And let 
us not be weary in well doing; for in due 
season we shall reap if we faint not.— 
St. Paul, Nov. 26. 


THE OVER-SOUL. 


EVELATION is the disclosure of the 
soul. The popular notion of a revela- 


tion is, that it isa telling of fortunes. In 
past oracles of the soul, the understand- 
ing seeks to find answers to sensual 
questions, and undertakes to tell from 
God how long men shall exist, what 
their hands shall do, and who shall be 
their company, adding names, and dates, 
and places. But we must pick no locks. 
We must check this low curiosity. An 
answer in words is delusive; it is really 
no answer to the questions you ask. Do 
not require a description of the countries 
toward which you sail. The description 
does not describe them to you, and to- 
morrow you arrive there, and know them 
by inhabiting them. Men ask concern- 
ing the immortality of the soul, the em- 
ployments of heaven, the state of the 
Sinner, and so forth. They even dream 
that Jesus has left replies to precisely 
these interrogatories. Never a moment 





DONT WAKE THE PLANTS. 


did that sublime spirit speak in their 
patois. To truth, justice, love, the attri- 
butes of the soul, the idea of immut- 
ableness is essentially associated. Jesus, 
living in these moral sentiments, heedless 
of sensual fortunes, heeding only the 
manifestations of these, never made the 
separation of the idea of duration from 
the essence of these attributes, nor uttered 
a syllable concerning the duration of the 
soul. It was left to his disciples to sever 
duration from the moral elements, and to 
teach the immortality of the soul as a 
doctrine, and maintain it by evidences. 
The moment the doctrine of the immor- 
tality is separately taught, man is already 
fallen. In the following of love, in the 
adoration of humility, there is no ques- 
tion of continuance. No inspired man 
ever asks this question, or condescends 
to these evidences. For the soul is true 
to itself, and the man in whom it is shed 
abroad cannot wander from the present, 
which is infinite, to a future which would 
be finite. —merson. 


— —_—___—- 


DON’T WAKE THE PLANTS. 


F, the next time you go out into your 

friend’s garden, he exclaims, ‘‘ Hush! 
don’t wake the geraniums!’’ don’t be 
surprised. Botanists are just now insist- 
ing upon the necessity of sleep for flowers 
and plants and trees. A well known 
botanist who has been investigating the 
causes which retard the growth of trees 
and flowers in cities has laid especial 
stress upon the fact that the main reason 
that they do not flourish as they do in 
the country is that they are kept awake 
too much at night. The smoke and dust, 
of course, have something to do with it, 
but one of the principal causes of their 
lack of vigor is want of proper sleep. 

All forms of vegetable life must, at 
regular intervals, be allowed to relapse 
into a condition of repose, or some radical 
change will result in the form of the 
plant. A geranium cannot be out all 
night with the larkspur and look bright 
and fresh the next morning. Neither 
can the fir-tree sit up all night with the 
ash without ruining its health and grow- 
ing to look a demoralized and disreput- 
able old tree long before its time. In the 
country the trees and the flowers go to 
bed with the chickens, but in the city the 
most moral and well-intentioned shrub, 
the most circumspect and staid tree, will 
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be kept awake by a variety of causes, 
while an immoral hollyhock or a dissi- 
pated elm tree has a short life and a 
merry one in the great city. Of the 
causes which keep the trees and flowers 
awake nights the botanist says that, in 
the first place, there is the matter of noise 
in all its forms and the vibration which 
goes with the constant activity of city 
life. Plants and flowers of all kinds 
sleep best away from the glare; so the 
lights of a city, which shine all through 
the night, must contribute to this interfer- 
ence with vegetable sleep. Electricity, 
independent of its use for lighting pur- 
poses, has a bad effect upon plant life, 
seeming to make trees and flowers irri- 
table aud nervous and to break up their 
constitution. But, above all, a plant 
must have sleep, so don’t wake the gera- 
niums or disturb the slumbers of the sun- 
flower.—New York Press. 


—_—_—— ae 


TWO WAYS OF TEACHING. 





SUCCESSFUL city physician said, 

lately: I went, when I was a student, 
to a course of lectures on natural science. 
The first was given by Professor Dart, a 
teacher of small repute in a preparatory 
school. He began in a pompous, senten- 
tious tone: 

‘“The primal laws of natural science 
are so recondite as to challenge the com- 
prehension of the loftiest intellect.’’ This 
was followed by the statement of these 
laws in technical language, majestic and 
ponderous. He may have known what 
he meant, said the physician, but I am 
sure none of his hearers knew. We lis- 
tened, perplexed and anxious for a while, 
and then gave it up, and sat careless and 
indifferent. The next lecturer at the col- 
lege was a man who at that time ranked 
as one of the most learned scientists in 
America. The pupils were apprehensive. 

‘*If we could not understand the little 
man,’’ they said, ‘‘what is the use of 
listening to the great one ?’’ 

However, the hall was filled, more 
from curiosity to see the famous naturalist 
than from any hope of benefit. When 
the hour arrived a fatherly-looking Ger- 
man stepped forward, and, nodding 
kindly, said: 

‘“Young men, allow me to make a 
personal allusion. My father was a hat- 
ter, who lived on Third street. His sec- 
ond wife was my stepmother, but kind 








and wise in her treatment of me. When 
I was a mere boy I loved to study beetles 
and plants and birds. ‘Let him do it,’ 
she said. ‘It is good for him.’ When I 
was grown she said, ‘That is his work. 
He must keep to it!’ So it is owing to 
her that I have learned a little about 
these living things. I am now going to 
tell you something of the little that I 
know.”’ 

These simple words brought us in a 
moment into hearty fellowship with the 
kind old man. The truths he taught us 
were told with the same homely direct- 
ness, in striking contrast with the ambi- 
tious phrasing and obscure technology of 
the preceding lecturer. I have never 
forgotten them.— Youth's Companion. 


om _ —— - 


A NEW GLASS. 
Lf aaah‘ quartz is a new species of 
glass that promises to be of great use 
in certain branches of industry, as well as 
in the laboratory of the investigator. 
Ordinary glass and porcelain are very 
serviceable, but there is still a real need 
for a plastic material which is more in- 
fusible, more insoluble, more transparent, 
more elastic and more stable under 
changes of temperature. Quartz, when 
melted, meets these conditions, accord- 
ing to the Popular Science Monthly, and 
has already been converted into more or 
less complicated apparatus. Some ten 
years ago Professor Boys introduced the 
use of quartz fibre into the physical 
laboratory, but to Prof. W. A. Shenstone 
belongs the credit of discovering a way 
to heat quartz without its bursting into a 
multitude of splinters. 

The quartz is first heated in small 
pieces to a temperature of 1,000 centi- 
grade and then thrown into cold water. 
The pieces, after this treatment, may be 
subjected to any changes of temperature 
without splintering. The pieces are then 
heated in the oxhydrogen flame to a tem- 
perature above the melting point of 
platinum, at which temperature the 
quartz becomes plastic enough to be 
worked. A quartz rod is formed by fus- 
ing small pieces together. The rod, 
when formed, is reheated and drawn into 
finer rods, and these, while soft, can be 
bent around a thick platinum wire, thus 
forming a tube. With a tube a bulb or 
bottle can be blown, and from this start- 
ing point it is possible to produce a great 
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variety of apparatus. The high melting 
point of such apparatus renders it invalu- 
able for certain purposes. Platinum wire, 
for example, imbedded in a thick quartz 
tube, can be melted so as to flow out be- 
fore the tube softens enough to lose its 
shape. It expands under heat only one- 
seventeenth as much as platinum — that 
is to say, much less than any other sub- 
stance. This property makes it invalua- 
ble, of course, for the manufacturer of ac- 
curate thermometers. A rod heated while 
hot can be plunged into liquid air without 
injury. As respects spectroscopic work, 
it is preferable to glass, because of its 
transparency to ultra-violet rays of the 
spectrum. To the chemist it is excep- 
tionably valuable on account of its infus- 
ibility under conditions in which the best 
Bohemian glass would be worthless. In 
a quartz tube nitrogen and oxygen, for 
example, can be heated high enough to 
unite directly when passed through—an 
experiment hardly practicable with less 
refractory tubes. In vitrified quartz, it 


is evident, chemists, physicists and man- 
facturers have a new resource and a 
means of new progress. 


ee 


A WOMAN’S MOTTO. 


Mrs. SETON-THompson, the clever 
wife of the well-known naturalist, has 
written a most entertaining book on her 
adventures when accompanying her hus- 
band on his camping trips in the Rockies. 
She begins by telling about the prepara- 
tions for the first journey, and her fears 
as to whether she would come through 
alive. She had never been on horseback 
since her earliest years; she was afraid 
of bears; she was afraid of being drowned 
in the mountain torrents, or lost in the 
woods; but, with all these fears, she 
nevertheless adopted this motto, and 
recommends it to others in like cases: 
‘This thing has been done before, and 
done well. Good; then I can do it, and 
enjoy it, too,’’ and she adds, ‘‘I particu- 
larly insisted upon the latter clause.’’ 
The result was that she became an en- 
thusiastic and deiightful camper, and 
communicates her enjoyment to the 
reader on every page. 

Her motto is one to set us all thinking. 
Is there any difficult achievement, any 
dreaded task in life, where these words 
might not be applied ? Is there any prob- 
lem at school, any work in a business 
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office, any duty at home, any effort to 
make in the church or in the community, 
of which we can not say, ‘‘ This thing 
has been done before, and done well ? 
Somewhere, at some time, other souls 
have met and conquered all the trials and 
labors that we dread. Shall we not in- 
sist, then on the rest of the motto, ‘‘Good; 
then I can do it, and enjoy it, too ?’’ 

The enjoyment seems to be the trouble 
with most of us. We do our work, but 
not joyfully. We toil on and complain as 
we go. We take fear, and not joy, for 
our companion on the way. So, even if 
we achieve and accomplish, our victory is 
not a joyous one, and we uplift neither 
our own hearts, nor the hearts of others. 
Yet there is wide and true happiness in 
the doing of any true work, in the over- 
coming of obstacles, in the climbing of 
heights, if we only determine to enjoy 
these things, and put fear and complain- 
ing behind us. Let us see if we cannot 
rise to this brave motto in every test that 
comes: ‘‘I can do it, and ezjoy it, too.’’— 
Flome ana School Visitor. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


WO branches were added by the last 

Legislature to the list of requirements 
for a teacher’s certificate, namely, Civil 
Government and Algebra. The act reads 
as follows: ‘‘ That after the first Monday 
of June, one thousand nine hundred and 
two (1902), no teacher in this Common- 
wealth shall receive from a county, city 
or borough superintendent a certificate as 
a teacher who has not a fair knowledge 
of orthography, reading, writing, geog- 
raphy, English grammar, mental and 
written arithmetic, history of the United 
States, the theory of teaching, and civil 
government, including State and ‘local, 
and elementary algebra; nor shall such 
certificate be given to any person who is 
in the habit of using, as a beverage, any 
intoxicating drinks, or habitually takes 
opium; and all certificates given to teach- 
ers shall set forth the branches in which 
those holding them have been found pro- 
ficient, and indicate by suitable marks 
the degree of that proficiency.’’ 

For the aid and convenience of teachers 
who wish to be more familiar with the 
Constitution of the United States, we 
give the following brief but complete 
summary, for which, in this form, we are 
indebted to the American Book Company. 
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It' is all sure ground, and carefully ar- 
ranged. Good text-books,one or more, 
will be needed for explanation and further 
detail. 


I. THE LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
A. The Senate. 


1. Number. Two Senators from each State 

2. Elected. By the State Legislatures. 

3. Term. Six years; one-third of the Sen- 
ate being elected every two years. 

4.” Eligibility. Citizen of the United States 
nine years; resident of the State; 
minimum age, thirty years. 


5. Salary. Fixed by lawat $5,000 per year. 
6. President of the Senate.—The Vice- 
President. 


7. Powers of the Senate: 
a. Confirms or rejects nominations of 
the President. 
6. Ratifies or rejects treaties with For- 
eign Powers. 
c. Elects President pro tempore of the 
Senate, and its other officers. 
d. Elects Vice President of the United 
States if regular election fails. 
Acts as a Court for the Trial of 
Impeachments, 
B. The House of Representatives. 

1. Number. Three hundred and fifty-seven 
members, according to the present 
apportionment. 

2. Elected. By the voters of the Congres- 
sional Districts. 

3. Term. Two years—the entire House 
being elected every two years. 

4. Eligibility. Citizen of the United States 
seven years; resident of the State ; 
minimum age, twenty-five years 

5. Salary. Fixed by law at $5,000 per 
year ; the Speaker, $8,000 per year. 

6. Powers of the House of Representatives: 

a. Electsits Speaker (presiding officer) 
and its other officers. 

6. Elects President of the United States 
if the regular election fails 

c. Prosecutes impeachments 
the Senate. 

da, Originates all 
revenue. 


Xr 


before 


bills for raising 


C. The Congress (consisting of both the Senate 
A s 
and the House of Representatives -ordt- 


nate bodies). 

1. Duration. 
is for two years, commencing 
4th of the odd years. 

2. Regular Sessions. Annual, beginning 

the first Monday in December. 

3. Special Sessions. At the call of the 
President. 

4. Membership. Each House is the jud 
of the elections and qualifications of 
its own members. 

5. Congress has general powers of legisla- 

tion: 

a. To provide for the raising and dis- 
bursement of revenue. 

6. To borrow money; to coin money 
and to regulate its value; and to 
fix the standard of weights and 
measures. 


The term of each Congress 
March 
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To regulate foreign and inter-sta 
commerce. 

d. To declare war, and to maintain ar 

army and navy. 

lo establish post offices and px 

roads. 

To enact patent and copyright law 

To enact uniform naturalizati 

ind bankruptcy laws 

h. To provide for the punishment 
crimes against the United Stat 

z. To establish courts inferior to tl 

Supreme Court. 

To provide for organizing and call 

ing out the militia. 

To admit new States into the Union 

To provide for the government 

the Territories. 

m. To exercise exclusive jurisdiction 
over the District of Columbia 
public lands, public buildings, 
forts, and navy yards. 

n. To enact all laws necessary an 
proper for carrying into execution 
all the powers vested by the Con 
stitution in the government of th 
United States. 


Il, THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


The President. 


I. 


How Elected. The several steps in the 
election of the President are : 

a. State Electors are chosen at a gen- 
eral election held on the Tuesday 
following the first Monday of No- 
vember of every fourth year; the 
number of Electors of each State 
being equal to the number of Sena- 
tors and Representatives to which 
the State is entitled in Congress. 

5. The Electors meet in their respec 
tive States on the second Monday 
in January following their elect 
tion, and vote by ballot for Presi 
dent and Vice President; and a 
the same time make certificates 
of their vote and transmit the 
same to the President of Senate. 

The Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives meet together on th 
second Wednesday of Februar 
next ensuing, and count the votes 


of the State Electors, when, 
there is an election, the President 
of the Senate declares who 
elected President and Vice Pre 
dent 

In case there is no choice by th 
State Electors, the President 


elected by the House of Repr 
sentatives from the three can 
dates who received the most « 
toral votes for President; in whi 
lection the vote is taken by State 
each State having but one vot 
ind a majority of all the States 
being necessary to a choice 
I Four years. 
Eligibility. A natural born citize: 
resident of the United States fourt« 
years; minimum age, thirty-five years 
Salary. Fixed by law at $50,000 per yea 


Term of Office. 
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5. Powers and Duties of the President : 
a. Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy. 


6. Communicates with Congress by 
message. 

c. Approves or disapproves Acts of 
Congress 

d. Makes treaties with advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

ée. Appoints Public Officers with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

J. Commissions Public Officers of the 


United States. 
y. Grants reprieves and pardons for 
offenses against the United States, 
6. The Vice President - 
a. Elected by State Electors the same 
as the President; or 
6. By the Senate, in case there is no 
choice by the State Electors. 
c. Term of Office—same as for the 


Os 


President. 

ad. Eligibility—same as required of the 
President. 

é. Salary—fixed by law at $8,000 per 
year. 


7. The Presidential Succession. In case 
of the removal, death, resignation or 
inability: 

a. Of the President, the Vice Presi- 
dent takes the President’s place. 

6. Of both President and Vice Presi- 
dent, the heads of the Executive 
Departments succeed to the Presi- 
dency in the order in which the 
Executive Departmentsare named 
below; but such officer must be 
constitutionally eligible to the 
Presidency, and not under im- 
peachment. 

B. The Executive Depariments. 

1. Department of State. 
foreign affairs. 

2. Treasury Department. 

fiscal affairs. 

Department of War. Has charge of the 

Army and military affairs. 

4. Department of Justice. Has charge of 
the legal affairs of the Government. 
Post Office Department. Has charge 

of postal affairs. 

6. Navy Department. Has charge of the 
Navy and naval affairs. 

7. Department of the Interior. Has charge 
of domestic affairs, including public 
lands, pensions, patents, Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, etc. 

5. Department of Agriculture. Has charge 
of agricultural affairs, including 
Weather Bureau, etc. 

C. The Cabinet. 

1. Composed of the Heads of the Execu- 

tive Departments. 

Appointed by the President with the 

advice and consent of the Senate. 

3. Salary. Fixed by law at $38,000 per 


Has charge of 


Has charge of 


we 


uw 


ho 


year for each member of the Cabinet. 
> President and Legislation. 
1. Acts of Congress become laws : 
a. When signed (approved) by the 
President ; or 
6 By his failure to to make objections 
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in writing (veto) within ten days 
after any act is submitted to him, 
unless Congress by adjournment 
within that time prevents its re- 
turn; but 
2. Congress has power to pass a law over 
the President’s veto by a vote of two 
thirds of each House. 


Ill, THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


A. Judges of the United States Courts. 

1. Appointed by the President with the 

advice and consent ot the Senate. 

2. Tenure of Office. During life or good 
behavior; but may retire on full 
salary after reaching theageof seventy 
years and after ten years’ service on 
the bench. 

Removable. By impeachment before, 
and conviction by the Senate. 

Supreme Court of the Uuited States. 

Members. A Chief Justice and eight 
Associate Justices. 


w 


BR. The 


2. Salaries. Chief Justice, $10,500; As- 
sociate Justices, each $10,000. 
3. Terms of Court. One each year, be- 


ginning on the second Monday in 

October. 

4. Original Jurisdiction ; 

a. In all cases affecting Ambassadors, 

Ministers, and Consuls. 

6. In all cases in which a State is a 
party. 

Appellate Jurisdiction. In cases of law 
and equity where the Inferior Courts 
have original jurisdiction, with such 
exceptions and regulations as Con- 
gress has made. 

6. The Chief Justice. Presides over the 
Senate when it sits as a Court of Im- 
peachment for the trial of the Presi- 
dent. 

C. Inferior Courts. 

1. Jurisdiction : 

a. In cases between citizens of differ- 
ent States. 

6, In cases in which the United States 
is a party. 

c. In cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction. 

d. In trials for crimes against the 
United States; but the trial of 
crimes must be by jury, and must 
be held in the State where the 
crime was committed. 

2. Appeals to the Supreme Court may be 
had in all cases in law and equity, 
with such exceptions and regulations 
as Congress has made. 

3. Kinds of Inferior Courts: 

3'. United States Circuit 

Appeals. 

a. Organized in 1891 to relieve the 
United States Supreme Court 
in Appellate Cases. 

6, Number: One in each Judicial 
Circuit. 

c. Members. Threejudges selected 
from the Circuit or District 
Courts. 

3". United States Circuit Courts. 

a. Number of Circuits. Nine. 
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Jnited States Courts 


4°. United States Courts 


Number of Judges. Each Cir- 
cuit has three Circuit Judges, 
except two, which have two 
Circuit Judgeseach A Justice 
of the Supreme Court is also 
assigned to each Circuit. 

Salary of Circuit Judges. Fixed 
by law at $6,000 per year. 


‘. United States District Courts: 


Number of Districts. One or 
more in each State. At pres- 
ent (1900) there are sixty-nine 
Judicial Districts. 

Salary of District Judge. Fixed 
by law at $5,000 per year. 


. United States Court of Claims: 


Jurisdiction. Claims against 
the United States, including 
all claims which may be re- 
ferred to it by Congress. 

Members. One Chief Justice 

and four Associate Justices. 

Salaries. Fixed by law at $5,000 
per year. 


4. In addition to the above-named Courts, 
Congress has 
local jurisdiction in the District of 
Columbia and in the several Territor- 
ies of the United States,, viz: 

4'. Supreme Court of the District of 


established courts of 


Columbia: One Chief Justice 
and five Associate Judges. 


4’. Court of Appeals of the District 


of Columbia: One Chief Justice 
and three Associate Justices. 


Inited States Courts in Organized 


Territories: One Chief Justice 
and one or more Associate Judges 
appointed by the President for 
four years. 

in the In- 
dian Territory: Consisting of 
four Judges, one for each Judic- 
ial District. 

Special) in 
Hawaii and Porto Rico. 


on 


LESSON PLANNING. 


OO many primary teachers unfortu- 

nately neglect to make any specific 
preparation for the daily lessons they give 
the little ones. 
olden times, 
moves them !’’ 


Like the preachers of the 
they wait till ‘‘the spirit 
They depend entirely 


4 upon the inspiration of time and circum- 
T = 

i stance for the mental nutriment they pro- 
+ vide for their classes. Those teachers 


who believe that no preparation is neces- 
sary to teach beginners, do themselves 
and their children a great injustice. In 








the higher grades a lesson unplanned by 
the teacher may be heard with far less 
injury to the class than in the primary, 
because in these grades a plan of the les- 
son is given in the text-book. 
primary class, however, the subject mat- 
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ter, plan and preparation of the lesson, 
depend on the teacher. It is of the ut- 
most importance, therefore, that the pri- 
mary teacher shall carefully prepare each 
lesson, so that it may logically follow the 
last, and precede the next. Every teacher 
should place special emphasis upon prep- 
aration. Without careful preparation by 
the teacher, the lesson dwindles into a 
motohonous grind, or a dry mechanical 
performance. The food of the mind is 
thought, and thinking is its proper ex- 
ercise. 

In order to cultivate the habit of syste- 
matic preparation, it isa good idea for the 
young teacher tomake notes for her guid- 
ance in each lesson. If she will write out 
a brief description of the successive steps 
to be followed, her work will be very much 
simplified, and she will feel amply repaid 
for her trouble. In addition to the mental 
power gained, her personal influence will 
increase, the interest of the children will 
be heightened, and many of the troubles 
she has experienced in discipline will 
vanish.—£ad. Exchange. 


THE LITTLE STOW-AWAY. 


A CHILD HERO. 

Y, ay, sir; they’re smart seamen 
[A enough, no doubt, them Dalmatians, 
and reason good, too, seein’ they man 
half the Austrian navy; but they’re not 
got the seasonin’ of an Englishman, put 
it how yer will!’’ 

I was standing on the upper deck of 
the Austrian Lloyd steamer, looking my 
last upon pyramidal Jaffa, as it rises up 
in terrace after terrace of stern gray 
masonry against the lustrous evening 
sky, with the foam-tipped breakers at its 
feet. Beside me, with his elbow on the 
hand-rail, and his short pipe between his 
teeth, lounged the stalwart chief-engineer, 
as thorough an Englishman as though 
he had not spent two-thirds of his life 
abroad. He delighted to get hold of a 
listener, who—as he phrased it—‘‘ had 
been about a bit.”’ 

‘‘No; they ain’t got an Englishman's 
seasonin’,’’ he continues, pursuing his 
criticism of the Dalmatian seamen; ‘‘and 
what’s more, they ain’t got an English- 
man’s pluck neither, not when it comes 
to a real scrape.’’ 

‘*Can no one but an Englishman have 
any pluck, then?’’ asked I, laughing. 
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‘‘ Well, I won’t just go for to say that; 
o’ course a man as is a man ‘ull have 
pluck in him all the world over. I’ve 
seed a Frencher tackle a shark to save 
his messmate; and I’ve seed a Rooshan 
stand to his gun arter every man in the 
battery, barrin’ himself, had been blowed 
all tosmash. But, if yer come to that, 
the pluckiest fellow as ever I seed warn’t 
a man at all!’’ 

‘What was he, then ? a woman ?’’ 

‘‘No, nor that neither; though, mark 


ye, I don’t go for to say as how women - 


ain’t got pluck enough too—some on ’em 
at least. My old ’ooman, now, saved me 
once from a lubber of a Portigee as was 
just a-goin’ to stick a knife into me, when 
she cracked his nut with a handspike. 
(You can hear her spin the yarn yourself, 
if you likes to pay us a visit when we get 
to Constantinople.) But this un as I’m. 
a talkin’ on was a little lad not much 
bigger’n Tom Thumb, only with a spirit 
of his own as ud ha’ blowed up a man-o’- 
war a’most. Would ye like to hear 
about it?’’ 


I eagerly assent; and the narrator, 


knocking the ashes out of his pipe, folds 
his brawny arms upon the top of the rail, 


and commences as follows: 

‘‘’ Bout three years ago, afore I got this 
berth as I’m in now, I was second-engi- 
neer aboard a Liverpool steamer bound 
for New York. There’d been a lot of 
extra cargo sent down just at the last 
minute, and we’d had no end of a job 
stowin’ it away, and that ran us late o’ 
startin’; so that, altogether, you may 
think, the cap’n warn’t in the sweetest 
temper in the world, nor the mate neither; 
as for the chief-engineer, he was an easy- 
goin’ sort of a chap, as nothing on earth 
could put out. But on the mornin’ of the 
third day out from Liverpool, he cum 
down to me in a precious hurry, lookin’ 
as if somethin’ had put him out pretty 
considerably. 

‘“*Tom,’ says he, ‘what d’ye think? 
Blest if we ain’t found a stow-away.’ 
That’s the name you know, sir, as we 
gives to chaps as hides theirselves aboard 
outward-bound vessels, and gets carried 
out unbeknown to everybody. ) 

“The dickens you have?’ says I. 
‘Who is he, and where did yer find 
him?’ 

“Well, we found him stowed away 
among the casks for’ard; and ten to one 
we'd never ha’ twigged him at all, if the 
skipper’s dog hadn’t sniffed him out and 
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begun barkin’. Sitch a little mite as he 
is, too! I could ha’ most put him in my 
baccy-pouch, poor little beggar! but he 
looks to be a good-plucked wun for all 
that.’ 

**T didn’t wait to hear no more, but up 
on deck like a sky-rocket; and there I 
did see a sight, and no mistake. Every 
man-Jack o’ the crew, and what few 
passengers we had aboard, was all in a 
ring on the fo’c’stle, and in the middle 
was the fust-mate, lookin’ as black as 
thunder. Right in front of him, lookin’ 
a reg’lar mite among them big fellers, 
was a little bit o’ a lad not ten year old— 
ragged as a scarecrow, but with bright, 
curly hair, and a bonnie little face o’ his 
own, if it hadn’t been so woful thin and 
pale. But, bless yer soul! to see the way 
that little chap held his head up, and 
looked about him, you’d ha’ thought the 
whole ship belonged to him. The mate 
was a great hulkin’ black-bearded feller 
with a look that ’ud ha’ frightened a 
horse, and a voice fit to make one jump 
through a key-hole; but the young un 
warn’t a bit afeard—he stood straight up, 
and looked him full in the face with them 
bright, clear eyes o’ his’n, for all the 
world as if he was Prince Halferd him- 
self. Folk did say arterwards ’’—lower- 
ing his voice to a whisper—‘‘ as how he 
comed o’ better blood nor what he 
seemed; and, for my part, I’m rayther o’ 
that way o’ thinkin’ myself; for I never 
yet seed a common street-Arab—as they 
calls them now—carry it off like him. 
You might ha’ heerd a pin drop, as the 
mate spoke. 

“**Well, you young whelp,’ says he, 
in his grimmest voice, ‘what’s brought 
you here?’ 

‘**Tt was my step-father as done it,’ 
says the boy, in a weak little voice, but 
as steady as could be. ‘Father’s dead, 
and mother’s married again, and my new 
father says as how he wont have no brats 
about eatin’ up his wages; and he stowed 
me away when nobody warn’t lookin’, 
and guv me some grub to keep me goin’ 
for a day or two till I got to sea. He 
says I’m to go to Aunt Jane, at Halifax; 
and here’s her address.’ And with that, 
he slips his hand into the breast of his 
shirt, and out with a scrap o’ paper, 
awful dirty and crumpled up, but with 
the address on it, right enough. 

**We all believed every word on’t, 
even without the paper; for his look, and 
his voice, and the way he spoke, was 
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enough to show that there warn’t a 
ha’porth o’ lyin’ in his whole skin. But 
the mate didn’t seem to swallow the yarn 
at all; he only shrugged his shoulders 
with a kind o’ grin, as much as to say, 
‘I’m too old a bird to be caught by that 
kind o’ chaff;’ and then he says to him, 
‘Look here, my lad; that’s all very fine, 
but it won’t do here—some o’ these men 
o’ mine are in the secret, and I mean to 
have it out of ’em. Now, you just point 
out the man as stowed you away and fed 
you, this very minute; if you doan’t, it’ll 
be the worse for you!’ 

‘The boy looked up in his bright, 
fearless way (it did my heart good to 
look at him, the brave little chap!) and 
says, quietly, ‘I’ve told you the truth; 
I ain’t got no more to say.’ 

‘*'The mate says nothin’, but looks at 
him for a minute as if he’d seen clean 
through him; and then he faced round to 
the men, lookin’ blacker than ever. 
‘Reeve a rope to the yard!’ he sings out 
loud enough to raise the dead; ‘ smart, 
now!’ 

**The men all looked at each other, as 
much as to say, ‘What on earth’s 
acomin’ now?’—But aboard ship, o’ 
course, when you're told to do a thing, 
you've got to do it; so the rope was rove 
in a jiffy. 

*** Now, my lad,’ says the mate in a 
hard, square kind o’ voice, that made 
every word seem like fittin’ a stone into 
a wall, ‘you see that ’ere rope? Well, 
I’ll give you ten minutes to confess; and 
if you don’t tell the truth afore the time’s 
up, I'll hang you like a dog!’ 

‘* The crew all stared at one another as 
if they couldn’t believe their ears (I 
didn’t believe mine, I can tell ye), and 
then a low growl went among ’em, like a 
wild beast awakin’ out of a nap. 

** * Silence there!’ shouts the mate, in 
a voice like the roar of a nor’easter. 
‘Stand by to run for’ard!’ as he held the 
noose ready to put it round the boy’s 
neck. The little feller never flinched a 
bit; but there was some among the sailors 
(big strong chaps as could ha’ felled an 
ox) as shook like leaves in the wind. As 
for me, I bethought myself o’ my little 
curly-haired lad at home, and how it ’ud 
be if any one was to go for to hang him; 
and at the very thought on’t I tingled all 
over, and my fingers clinched theirselves 
as if they was a-grippin’ somebody’s 
throat. I clutched hold o’ a handspike, 
and held it behind my back all ready. 























‘**Tom,’ whispers the chief-engineer 
to me, ‘d’ye think he really means to do 
it?’ 

‘**T don’t know,’ says I, through my 
teeth; ‘but if he does, he shall go first, 
if I swings for it!’ 

‘*T’ve been in many an ugly scrape in 
my time, but I never felt ’arf as bad as | 
did then. Every minute seemed as long 
as a dozen; and the tick o’ the mate’s 
watch, reg’ lar, pricked my ears like a pin. 
The men were very quiet, but there was 
a precious ugly look on some o’ their 
faces; and I noticed that three or four on 
‘em kep’ edgin’ for’ard to where the mate 
was in a way that meant mischief. As 
for me, I’d made up my mind that if he 
did go for to hang the poor little chap, 
I’d kill him on the spot, and take my 
chance. 

‘** Right minutes,’ says the matc, his 
great deep voice breakin’ in upon the 
silence like the toll o’ a funeral bell. ‘If 
you’ve got anything to confess, my lad, 
you'd best out with it, for ye’re time’s 
nearly up.’ 

‘**T’ve told you the truth,’ answers the 
boy, very pale, but as firm as ever. 
‘May I say my prayers, please?’ 

‘* The mate nodded; and down goes the 
poor little chap on his knees and puts up 
his poor little hands to pray. I couldn’t 
make out what he said (fact, my head 
was in sich a whirl that I’d hardly ha’ 
knowed my own name, ) but I’1l be bound 
God heard it, every word. Then he ups 
on his feet agin, and puts his hands be- 
hind him, and says to the mate quite 
quietly, ‘I’m ready!’ 

‘‘And then, sir, the mate’s hard, grim 
face broke up all to once, like I’ve seed 
the ice in the Baltic. He snatched up 
the boy in his arms, and kissed him, and 
burst out a-cryin’ like a child; and | 
think there warn’t one of us as didn’t do 
the same. I know I did for one. 

‘** God bless you, my boy!’ says he, 
smoothin’ the child’s hair with his great 
hard hand. ‘ You’rea true Englishman, 
every inch of you: you wouldn’t tell a lie 
to save your life! Well, if so be as yer 
father’s cast yer off, I’ll be yer father 
from this day forth; and if I ever forget 
you, then may God forget me!’ 

‘‘And he kep’ his word, too. When 
we got to Halifax, he found out the little 
un’s aunt, and gev’ her a lump o’ money 
to make him comfortable; and now he 
goes to see the youngster every voyage 
as reg’lar as can be; and to see the pair 
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on ’em together—the little chap so fond 
of him, and not bearin’ him a bit o’ 
grudge—it’s ’bout as pretty a sight as 
ever I seed. And now, sir, axin’ yer 
parding, it’s time for me to be goin’ 
below; so I'll just wish yer good night.”’ 


> - 


SOLDIERING IN PHILIPPINES: II. 


HE following notes are from the daily 

letters of Capt. Edward W. Mc- 
Caskey, Quartermaster of the Twenty- 
first U. S. Infantry, on duty in Southern 
Luzon, in the Philippine Islands, to his 
wife in Lancaster. He writes a page or 
two at intervals during the day, and so his 
letters give a running account of what is 
done and doing : 


Calamba, Sept. 7.—Hikers came in late last 
night, weary, wet and muddy. Caught nit. We 
talked awhile, then to bed, but didn’t sleep 
much. Got work going early. Usual chow at 
7a.m. Chat with Truitt, who is on his way to 
U. S. Got him off with trunks and grips on 
government launch for Manila, also a lot of 
captured and purchased arms and other items, 
Sallada and the mail. Got paymaster and out- 
fit off in Daugherty at 7.30, up the road with 
six mounted men and two infantry with wagon 
as escort. General court martial at 9 to try 
Corporal Bern, man on watch when those two 
murderers escaped. Trial long and tedious, 
but we got through with it. Trouble among 
the drivers, two in the jug; discharged driver 
who wasidrunk, says they stole $170 that he had 
saved during year. Hard luck for poor fellow. 
Freeman goes out this afternoon on three days’ 
hike, all of A company, 35 men, with three 
scouts and seven ponies to carry grub, Getting 
ponies ready. Have another train to go up the 
road this afternoon. May get thro’ to Lipa or 
stop over night at Tananan. Mail in shortly 
afternoon. Bueno! How glad I am to get it! 
Sent four sacks with train to Lipa, four to 
Tananan, two to San Tomas, and one to Pablo. 
Nothing else that comes here is half as good as 
the mail. Thought I had a vet. surgeon, but 
he went back to Manila without leave, and will 
be fired. More glanders—we’ve lost a large 
number of mules. They don’t get a fair show. 
Vet. surgeons scarce, don’t like to come out, 
red tape takes too much time to get permit, 
meanwhile animals die, thirty in a month. 
They cost $1000 in gold gach to get them here, 
shipping and all, and they are worth it. Need 
more good horse doctors. Train coming in 
4p. m.) from San Tomas. More rain. Stables 
now. Had to lock up a driver, drunk and 
wanted to clean out corral with knife. Another 
driver dead, perforation of bowels. Poor Baker, 
he was a good man, sick for a long time. Tried 
to find some sunset, but none to be seen. An- 
other small party of hikers going out. Weeks 
and McLaughlin in for chat, then home letters 
and papers. Weeks and patrol closed up all 
saloons at 8 p. m. Major Cornman thinks there 
has been too much booze going, and he’s right 
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about it. Some of the men drunk and hilarious, 
and several drivers in trouble. Dreadful news 
just in by wire! President McKinley shot by 
an assassin at reception in Temple of Music at 
Buffalo Exposition. He still lives. God grant 
that he may soon recover! 

September 8.—We talked late last night of the 
attempted assassination and many other things. 
I’ve been awake since four, saw the moon then. 
Capt. Stafford, 8th Infantry, goes back to the 
States recruiting. Got Major Ames and bag- 
gage off on native boat. Who will come to-day ? 
Sent the corpse of Baker, the dead driver, to 
Manila. Sent a dozen wagons up the road 
with rations and fresh vegetables, six mounted 
men as guard. Weeks, McLaughlin and Free- 
man are all out on hike. Board of survey on 
commissary stuff, another soon on some mules. 
Engineer outfit still dropping mules with gland- 
ers. Sun out very hot, mud drying up fast after 
the rain. 17th Infantry goes to Mindanao. 
Good luck tothem! Bells ringing hard to-day. 
Laid off all hands part of afternoon. Another 
horse dead, lockjaw, etc. This country is very 
hard on stock of all sorts. Excitement at the 
cockpits this afternoon. They seemed to have 
plenty of money; got some from the soldiers 
who have seen the paymaster. Too many 
drunks to-day, but they are being taken care 
of. Poor fellows! they see hard service, and 
when pay day comes many fling away their 
hard-earned money, worse than wasted. Call 
to quarters, all quiet now. Good night. 

Sept. 9.—Sat up late talking with Weeks. 
Slept better than usual. Saw the moon about 
four, and the dawn was fine at 5 o'clock. Got 
the work going soon after. Breakfast, chipped 
beef and spuds, bread and coffee. General clean 
up to-day, sort stuff and send part of it out by 
train this afternoon, which takes some engineers 
and casuals, meat, ice and freight. Bizon fast, 
sun hot, no air going, almost too hot to work; 
hope we get rain soon. Expect Freeman back 
this evening. Usual rush of telegrams, letters, 
and all sorts of official matter. More glanders. 
May have to shoot some more stock. Malo! 
Have some fever, but hope it will soon wear off. 
Some trouble with saddle and harness ian at 
corral. His time is nearly out; he is going back 
to U. S. and feels gay. Have wire to get trans- 
portation for Capt. King and 38 men ordered to 
Manila at once. After train, got off 20th In- 
fantry detail with some freight to goto Tananan 
in a hurry. Got out wagon and rushed things 
to catch train at Viga. Walter and Weeks {went 
to beach to fix up their boat. Lts. Ball, of 21st, 
and Bankhead, 20th, in at 3 p. m., also J. J. 
O'Connell. Glad to see them. Took B. and 
B. in and fixed them up. O’C, and McL. went 
out on boat for a run up the lake to Paysag. 
Freeman is tired after his hike, and no wonder. 
Veterinary surgeon now working with the ani- 
mals; hope he can help them. More papers 
and wires to fix up; all of our men who have but 
three months to serve and will not re-enlist, and 
who want to go back to U. S. are to be re- 
ported on. Company A dropssevenmen. Re- 
treat gone. Another day’s work is fairly well 
done; a long, hard pull sometimes but we 
“‘get there.’’ Saw a letter to-day from Mrs. 
Sprenger to Edna. They were together eleven 
months out of married life of four years, and 
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most of that time mn Germany. Sprenger never 
saw his child. It was born after we came here. 
Fighting across the way. Freeman settled 
same. All jointsshut. Some drunks and some 
queer rumors. Another horse dead; go fast, 
very bad. Weeks is O. D., out inspecting now. 
Good sunset colors this evening. As I write I 
think of Plattsburg just before the Spanish war, 
and see Hotel Champlain overlooking the lake, 
where, for four weeks in the summer of 1897, 
President McKinley was an honored guest and 
very familiar presence. We all came to know 
him pleasantly. Every morning during the 
stay of the Presidential party we made the 
march of three miles from post to hotel, look- 
ing our best, with flying colors and our good 
military band, and had guard mount on the 
attractive hotel grounds. You remember how 
Mrs. McKinley gave us a beautiful silk flag, 
and the papers dubbed the 21st the ‘“ Presi- 
dent's Own,’’ as across the sea they speak of 
the ‘‘ Queen’s Own.”’ We have the flag among 
our most cherished belongings, but better than 
that to some of us who are still left is the mem- 
ory of this rare woman and her devoted hus- 
band. The old regiment has seen hard duty 
and changed greatly since then. What a regi- 
ment we had in those days! Soldiers that 
moved like a machine, marksmen and sharp- 
shooters. Like the rest we came back a wreck 
from Cuba, and brought hardly 200 of the old 
men with us to the Philippines, the regiment 
being filled up with new men. Now nearly all 
these old men are gone. War is expensive. 
Sept. 10.—Breeze near midnight, got some 


sleep. Capt. King in at 5 a. m. with 4o men in 


four wagons; helped them along. Signed up 
lot of papers, and got first run off 7 a. m. for 
Manila, then mail by native boat, next four 
officers from gunboat, then cargo work. Biz of 
all sorts comes fast. Getting off second run to 
Manila, 8 a. m., and another to go to Tananan 
with Lt. Bankhead, baggage and freight. Guard 
mount; Freeman’s the whole thing to-day, 
adjutant, and old and new. Hauling cargo and 
getting out clothing and small gear Io a. m. 
One or two casuals trying to celebrate, but we 
have to work here, plenty to do all the time. 
Up to noon rest now, usual chow, beef and 
spuds, bread and coffee. McLaughlin got back 
from run on the Napidan, found some contra- 
band. Jones ’86 is new Q. M. of the 8th. He 
was in same job at Fort McKinney. Russell 
in command at Baie. Got run off up tbe road 
at 2 p.m., two wagons and escort. Hot and 
close, no air going, too hot to work, whew ! 
Ration draw finishing up now for next ten days. 
Hike on manana after guns, McLaughlin and 
K Company with six mounted men and one 
wagon. Good news in latest bulletin—that 
President McKinley has a fighting chance. 
Hope and pray that he may get well. Capt. 
Smith, 20th Infantry, in from Tananan. We'll 
take care of him. Freeman is O. D., and he is 
out shutting up all the joints and quieting some 
drunks that are noisy. Guess we must try a 
few of them. Hard lines for the poor fellows. 
Taps gone. Good night. 

Sept 71.—Slept some, enjoyed the stars, and 
then the rain. Capt. Smith just in, a good 
fellow and a good worker. McLaughlin off 
early, goes part on ponies and horses and part 
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in boat. They want to get a cannon and some 
rifles to-day. Hope they get back safe and find 
what they are after. Hot as blazes. Working 
up cargo and sorting it fortrain. Expect the 
boats at noon with more supplies. Sent that 
anarchist driver off on boat under guard. Kil- 
patrick sails to-morrow with casuals and 18th 
Infantry. Meade expected today. Hope for 
good mail. Just had word of ladrones with 
rifles at Viga. McL. back in afternoon; couldn't 
find the spy the native wanted, searched all the 
wells, and got nothing. Got off the Daugherty 
with Capt. Smith, and letters, and four guards 
to Tananan, two wagons for Pablo, one to San 
Tomas, one Tananan, two meat and ice, four 
mounted men, infantry guard on each wagon 
Veterinary Surgeon Hill still at work killing 
mules and horses and ponies. Dr. Wooten 
comes here from Banos. Lt. Johnstone, engi- 
neer, in from Manila with 3000 pesos for Caples, 
who is up the road, so I take care of cash till his 
return. Havea gang out at Viga hunting for 
those ladrones. Train from Pablo coming down 
the road. Wagner wants to know if I can haul 
hay and grain up that way. Guess I can i 
light loads. Stables now, lots of breaks to b 
patched up and mules to be laid off, etc. 
Buford sails to-morrow, takes17th to Mindanao, 
then 23d to New York. Some sunset clouds 
and plenty of color good to see. This has been 
a fiery hot day, but breeze is coming agai 
The doctors have gone home and the rest to 
bed. A shot some distance off, drunks with 
revolver probably. All joints shut and most 
lights out. Taps. Aloneand lonely. Good night 

Sept. 12. Awake often, but slept well in the 
cooler night. Work goes lively since early 
morning. Got off mail and casuals and luggage 
etc., then C. O. and O. D. biz. Office work at 
headquarters, papers, letters, e/ a/. Getting out 
small gear and clothing now, 9a.m. Sun fierce 
as ever. Board of survey with McLaughlin 
Freeman and Dr. Williamson. Getting carg 
up from beach Io a, m.; sorting and loading it 
for the different posts. It’s a rather complicated 
job to check it all and load it out, getting the 
wagons properly loaded, but not too heavy for 
the bad roads. Sunawful hot. Up tothe noon 
rest and chow. Lots of wires snd papers and 
work of all sorts, but one must rest now and 
then in this country. Lt. Sayer sick in hospital 
in bad way; should have been sent back to U 
S. when ill two months ago Walter brought 
Rev. Mr. Rogers up from the beach. We took 
him in and had chow. Raining hard. |! 
Nettles, 20th Infantry, in on native boat, sent 
him along to Tananan in Daugherty, with fo 
men for guard. Tananan is headquarters 
20th Infantry, Col. McCaskey in command. 
Very glad to hear that President McKinley | 
reported still improving and almost out 
danger. Train in from up the road, Rest 
some about 3 p. m. when it rained so hard 
Mud galore. Sent gang up to fix the dam 
Storm broke it out, and water in trenches is to 
low to carry off the waste. Vile. Sent nativ 
to fix it, and the Presidente must pay them 
from civil funds. Had fine sunset. Took 4 
walk, enjoyed the night and cooler air. Quite 
a crowd at the services held by Mr. Rogers 11 
K Company kitchen and dining-room. G 
man. All joints closed. 
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Sept. 13.—Awake too much, but enjoyed the 
stars. How one comes to love and find com- 
panionship in them! They are of the past as 
well as the present, and they tell of Home. 
Breakfast with Mr. Rogersand Walter. Market 
today. Plenty of provisions coming from the 
country and rice from up the lake and from 
Manila. Getting up cargo, 8 a. m., and sorting 
it for the run up the road to-day. Rev. Mr. 
Rogers, and the mail, and some casuals got 
away on the Vigilante. Work moving fast. 
Had the new Presidente and Vice Pres. up for 
aline of chat. They are getting gay, and need 
suggestion. All kinds of weather, raining now. 
Had some flush last night, and took a lot of 
dope, feel rather dull but get out the work just 
thesame. Many men have bad colds now, some 
out too much in rain. Bridge at Pablo burned 
by the natives. I have a train stuck up there, 
and must get it back to do the hauling. Got 
train off for Tananan, two loads oats one ton 
each, meat and ice wagons, and escort. More 
rain in p. m. fora change. Getting native pay 
rolls and the grass papers ready for Sunday pay- 
ment. Market stillon at4p.m. Stables now, 
another horse dead, big grey, was in Daugherty 
team. Too bad! Another robbery reported, 
must investigate same. This has been a long, 
pushing day, but we got results. All days that 
are full of work and go ahead are easier than the 
slow fever days when one hour drags into ten. 
Walked out this evening between the showers, 
some breaks in clouds and sunset colors. Call 
to quarters1o p.m. All joints closed and drunks 
driven to quarters. They get fewer every night. 


Money is giving out. 
Sept. 14: —Some stars showed, but plenty of 


rain and some lightning. Many have taken 
cold and have sore throats from changes in the 
weather. Raining, very closeand damp, prickly 
heat malo. Noimporta. Want toclear up the 
work by noon. then get an emergency run ready 
to go up the road, and lay off all hands until 
stables. The men need rest, for they have been 
workiny hard of late. Another horse dead. 
More board of survey biz. Meade overdue sev- 
eral days, generally makes a fast trip; next 
comes Sheridan in ten days, then Sherman and 
Logan in middle of next month. Speed the 
mails! Bought two rifles for 60 dollars Mexican. 
Just had order to send 16 ponies to Manila, all 
good ones. No got. Plenty of wires and papers 
to-day. Retreat gone. Sunset finenow. Another 
boat in. Sent four poor fellows to Manila, 
wrecks, looked as if they would die before they 
got there. Big list of officers going back on 
Buford and Kilpatrick, and long list of others, 
also 18th and 23d Infantry and wives and chil- 
dren. Stars show now and then, and the play 
of the lightning beyond the mountains is fine. 
\ wire just in late that President McKinley is 
dead, Alas! Another good man gone. Shot 
in the line of duty. He was a soldier and a 
Statesman, and the kind of man we can ill afford 
to lose. Nobody was looking for this ! 

Sept. 15.—Our 888th day from home. Up at 
dawn, awake long before daybreak, stars fine. 
Flag at half mast for the dead Chief. What a 
sad story it tells! Got out teams to meet native 
boat, passengers and luggage. Church bells 
going. Sun out strong and hot at 8 a. m., dry- 
ing up the foulmud. Hope we may not have 
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so much rain this seasonas last. It knocks the 
troops all to pieces ; can’t keep them up when 
it isso wet. Busy this morning with payment 
of natives, then with C. O. and O. D. matters, 
but we got everything outon time. How I pity 
that fine woman Mrs. McKinley in her great 
trouble. She is not strong and may soon be 
with her husband. May he rest in peace. He 
did his duty like aman. Heavy rain at noon. 
Some excitement, trouble up near Tananan. 
Hurried Capt. King and Hersh out and Daugh- 
erty with six men, then Chase with A company 
to take care of matters above Viga bridge. Very 
heavy rain at 2 p. m., still more at 3, and how 
it did rain ! McLaughlin and K company are 
getting ready to go out on Tuesday a. m. for 
four days. Stephenson of C company, 2Ist, has 
just died, send the body to Manila in the morn- 
ing. Company of rebels reported on Cabayou 
road. Short twilight here, some sunset colors, 
and a new moon. Town lively to-night, but 
quieting down now. The $500 I paid out this 
morning has all been spent, I suppose. Joints 
shut, street lamps lighted. Taps. More rain 
coming. Good night. 

Sept. 16.—Sat up rather late. Lightning was 
great, then came a heavy storm. Usual Monday 
morning run of wants, also board of survey, O. 
D. and Q. M. affairs. Sun with us to-day and 
blinding hot, mud stench as usual. Sergeant 
Colburn discharged yesterday to accept a job in 
Education department at $1000 gold. Good 
man, I hope he will holdit. Charles McCaskey 
has another raise ; he is in harbor division of the 
Custom house. Wagons to beach to meet the 
boats. Raining very hard at noon. No news 
of the Meade. Meat boatcoming. Dr. McCal- 
lum just in, got him off to Tananan, also two 
wagons, meat and ice, oil, forage and harness 
for Tanauan and St. Tomas, and one wagon for 
Lipa. Dr. Ware, dentist, is ordered to Lipa for 
amonth. Raining hard, escort will be drenched. 
Biz still comes, also the rain, streets flooded. 
Had to shift desks in office, rains in in many 
places. Usual patch and growl and fix up at 
stables. Some drivers have been wet all day, 
no wonder they give out and get surly. Tele- 
graph wire broken, sent sergeant and squad to 
Cabayou to make repairs. Sent some more chow 
out to Company A and mules and drivers. 
Another boat in from Manila at6 p.m. Had 
gang meet it to bring up things that might drift 
away, left heavy stuff safe till morning. 

Sept. 17.—Native prisoner died last night, had 
corpse buried and place cleaned up. Ladrones 
got into west end of town and took two spies. 
Sent out squad of men and got one of them. 
Salutes to-morrow for President McKinley and 
final honors on Igth during funeral services at 
Canton. Awake most of last night, fever and 
other worries. Got some wires in the night. 
K company goes out for three days and four 
nights. Sun shone several times this a. m., 
then rain, mud and foul smells. Working up 
cargo from beach and sorting it for various 
trains. Casuals come now on every boat, men 
left back by 18th and 23d because they had a 
year to serve, going to other regiments, many 
to 21st. Scraps and hold-ups still frequent in 
this district. Meade in at last, mail to-morrow. 
Some prominent officers here to-night on way 
to Manila to attend memorial services on Thurs- 
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day. 
ist Cavalry, Moseley in command; Colonel 
Kline, 21st, and staff, color guard and am- 
bulance; Col. Dougherty, 8th, and staff, color 
guard and gunboat. Fixed them all up for 
quarters, chow, etc. Stars are fine, and had 
moon for awhile. 

Sept. 18.—Was up late, long talks with Gen- 
eral Sumner and Col. Kline. Work starts early. 
Breakfast with Morrow, who is jolly as ever. 
He succeeds Truitt as adjutant of the 21st. Had 
five wagons out for the beach, and got every- 
body down in time for native boat Napidan. 
A party also from Santa Cruz and one from 
Banos. Col. McCaskey, 20th, his colors and 
guard, and Capts. Moore, Smith and King in 
early from Tananan for same boat. Pleasant 
chat. They came in from all directions to take 
the early boat. Wish I could have gone to 
Manila with them. Awfully hot. Have train 
almost ready to go up the road. Fassett is ill 
in hospital. Very sorry to hear it. Hope he 
will pull through. Meat, ice and mail in—17 
sacks! Have wagon to take mail out to the 
line, and eight men to go lively. Also four 
wagons hay to San Tomas, two to Tananan, and 
two to Lipa with meat, ice and sundries. Got 
train off at 2p. m. with four menin rear to close 
it up. Then time for my long-looked-for letters, 
July 23 to August 7th. How glad I am to have 
them! Gave my gangs a lay-off for an hour at 
3p. m., too hot to work. Some sunset color, 
7 p. m., and thunder storm coming. The 
last thought of the President was ‘‘Lead, Kindly 
Light.’’ A fine thought fora dark way! One 


stormy night, on the way home from Europe, 
a party of us was singing and playing the songs 


and hymns we knew and didn’t know. Some 
one started ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light.’’ A tenor 
from an Albany choir who sang it well led the 
hymn. But neither he nor any other of us was 
sure on more than the first verse. We sang it 
over and over again, and wished that somebody 
had put all three verses into us a little deeper. 
Sept. 79.—As little work as possible planned 
for to-day, especially during the time of the 
memorial services for President McKinley. 
Lieut. Crallee in late last night with three men 
and bag of money. Counted and signed for 
over $4000 in gold, and got him off in launch 
to Banos. Another vet. surgeon in last night 
later, got him chow and bed, then turned in 
weary. Up early this morning to get necessary 
work done, but will cut it short. All drinking 
places closed. More cargo at beach, will work 
up the most perishable, defer rest till to-mor- 
row. Guard mount, only one trumpeter, two 
sick in hospital, one before court martial. Very 
hot, another storm coming. How I wish I 
could attend the ceremonies in honor of our 
good President! He did his work well as he 
found it to do. He was brave and good and 
gentle—how gentle to that rare woman, his in- 
valid wife—and I believe that he was a thor- 
oughly honest man. That is the best record: 
Brave, gentle, square, and a soldier on duty. 
Laid my gangs off at noon except a few work- 
men and a few teams. Train in from up the 
road at 4 p. m., also pack train. Two vet. sur- 
geons looking over the stock. They find some 
of it bad enough. Another party coming from 
Manila to-night, several officers, 8 wagons and 
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traps, ten cavalry anc 53 animals. Gen. Sum 
ner’s transportation is going overland to Batan 
gas. Will fix them up here and get them off to 
morrow or Sunday. More rain but the clouds 
are breaking. Retreat gone 6p. m., and orders 
for the dead President were read to the troops. 
Taps gone 1op.m. The big outfit is coming 
round the Point and ‘urning in, two tugs and 
six cascoes. Must get busy. Fixed them up 
They had a smash-up on the Pasig river and 
broke some gear. Midnight now, and I’m very 
tired. Good night. God bless the President— 
William McKinley dead, Theodore Roosevelt 
living. Is there a better man in the country 
for the succession ? 
Sept 20.—Got work moving early, plenty to 
do for to-day. K Company remnant is feeding 
15 special duty men, Io mounted infantry, 50 
cavalry, and 30 headquarters men. This is 
ration day, and they can stock upagain. Mcl, 
ought to get in this morning with the rest of K 
Co. Got mail, casuals and luggage off in native 
boat, then met Cralle with wagon for his bag- 
gage. He goes to Tananan. Got off Judge 
Lundburg, Howland and party to Banos. Had 
some trouble getting 53 head of stock ashore for 
Howland, and fixing up the broken gear. 
Loaded train to pull out at 1 p. m. Cavalry 
troop getting ready too; Galbraith is orderd 
down here to inspect 16 ponies that may need 
shooting, I fear. More glanders. Work on hard 
and fast. Hot as the hinges. Getting out wagons 
to meet the noon boats. There will be quite a 
procession when the line pulls out, eight wagons, 
two Daughertys, two market wagons, 15 led 
horses, 25 cavalry and about 20 cits. Row in 
corral at noon, and had to fire my pet driver, 
Duff, who drove mail and Daugherty, fighting 
with knife. Hard job to get all the gear ashore, 
but nearly through with it. Heat dreadful and 
men exhausted, had to do it. Got up meat, 
ice, freight, and Lieut. Cralle, his guard, money 
and traps, big load, then more 20th Infantry 
stuff for Tananan. First outfit away in pouring 
rain at 2p.m. A man of C Company thrown 
from his horse and hurt. Napidan in at 3 
o’clock. Raining hard for a change. Col. 
Kline remains here until to-morrow. I am to 
go with him to get some biz and money matters 
fixed up at Lipa, and see to some work along 
the road. General Sumner and aides West and 
Heintzelman, Lieut. Moseley, with Troop I and 
pack outfit, got off about 6 o’clock. Just hada 
chat with Morrow. Jolly boy is William. Wires 
on various subjects to-night. Folks coming and 
going all evening. It’s been a long, hard drive 
to-day. Taps gone long ago. Good night. 
Lipa, Sept. 27.—Got things into shape, and 
train moving early. Then Lipa outfit lined up, 
ambulance, color guard and mounted men, at 8 
o’clock, with Colonel Kline. We passed Dr. 
Wahl and big train near Viga, made San Tomas 
about 10, saw Gleaves, and later Galbreath and 
Dr. Lyster near Tamanan. Made headquarters 
20th Infantry in good shape. Hale took us in, 
and everybody used us well. Started at 1 p. m., 
and at Pagapo the rain came down in } share 
Mud holes deep and ugly, but got here at 4.30 
very wet. General Sumner here, Dr. Ware and 
Judge Lundberg and all the cavalry push. Quite 
a houseful. Many callers, and a good time. 
Glad to see them all again, Brown and Minus, 
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Harrison, Kent, Doster,and others. Brewer and 
Crockitt are out on a hike over near Savagia. 
Money papers, business, an’) callers until late. 

Sept. 22.—Afternoon now. Busy all morning. 
Fixed up accounts, and had to put up some 
shortage; hate to do it but guess we can fix 
matters up some day. General Sumner and 
cavalry troop got off this morning. Glad to 
hear our old band again. They always play 
well. We don’t have that down at Calamba. 
Had a good concert, and enjoyed it greatly. 
Music is one of the essential things in the army 
—and anywhere else, for that matter. Wish I 
could hear it oftener; but I’ve had it rich all 
wy life, and don’t growl at being ‘‘ short”’ on it 
now-a-days. ‘‘ There’s a good time a-coming, 
boys; wait a little longer!’ So we hope. Ex- 
pect to close up papers and books here and get 
away by 7.30 in the morning. 

Calamba, Sept. 23.—Back from Lipa at 3 
p.m. Out early, closing up necessary business. 
Callers until very late last night, and a very 
pleasant time. Dr. Wahl and Lt. Woodruff, of 
engineers, came down with me. Lunch with 
Col. McCaskey, and pleasant chat at his quart- 
ers. He sends love to all. Found another good 
mail here August 7-13, letters and papers. Meat 
run, and six loads of clothing and stores for 
posts up the line. Then got off McLaughlin 
and 22 men, four wagons and six horsemen to 
Cabayon, which is now a sub-post of Calamba, 
and we must supply it. Usual patch and growl 
at stables. Retreat now. Worked hard since 
I got back toclear up the pile of biz waiting 
here. Sunset fine to-night, colors gorgeous. 
Taps. Government launch in late with stores. 
Dr. Metzger aboard on a hurry-up order to St. 
Pablo. The name has a very familiar sound, 
but it’s not Dr. M. of Lancaster, one of the best 
men I know. Wish that he would come in to see 
us, or, better still, that we could drop in on him 
for a long talk in that South Queen street office 
of his. Got a wagon out prompto for the 
doctor, and six men for escort. He will make 
San Tomas by midnight, Aluminos by noon, 
and Pablo by 4 p. m. to-morrow. 

Sept. 24.—Had moon for awhile last night, 
then storm broke. How things did fly! Got 
wet trying to shut the windows to keep dry. 
Mail, casuals and baggage off by 8 o’ciock. Hot 
as blazes at 9. More cargo coming in, sorting 
it for train manana. Have almost caught up 
time lost on trip to Lipa. General court at 2 
p. m.; poor fellows, too much drink. Put an- 
other driver in jug, fighting drunk. They got 
some back pay today. Retreat gone, raining 
hard. Papers and wires still come. Artillery 
getting ready to load out on the Meade next 
week. Glad when our turn comes! Called on 
the new Dr. Watson at the hospital. Moon and 
clouds fine at 10 o’clock. Town quiet. Rumors 
of small bands of ladrones around here for 
chow, and to kidnap and kill our scouts. An- 
other murderer in arrest. 

Sept. 25.—Awake often, stars fine, moon beau- 
tiful. Atit early, and work goes lively. Sun 
raging as usual. Paid off the native scouts, 
some not of much account, but paid by con- 
tract. Another driver drunk and ugly. Walter 
goes up, on horseback, with train to-day to in- 
spect commissary biz at San Tomas, Tananan, 
Lipa, Tiaon, Pablo and Aluminos. Sixth Cav- 
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alry is due here this afternoon or to-morrow. 
Parke in for supplies, looks well. More rain at 
noon. Court martial, board of survey, and 
plenty ofdesk work. Dr. Wahl reads ‘‘ Dooley’”’ 
to us, odd chap with queer accent, likes a joke. 
Has orders to report to base hospital tempor- 
arily and to be post surgeon, but is waiting for 
boat to U. S. Meade sails Monday. She is full. 
Men and animals at chow, 5 p. m. Had a 
candy drummer in to-day from Manila. Sent 
him up the road. Beautiful sunset, lots of color. 
Took a stroll about 8 o’clock, then sat round, 
cooled off, and enjoyed the night. We were 
invited to hospital to a musicale about 9; @ 
visiting troupe of players, guitars, mandolins, 
harp, etc. The doctors were giving a welcome 
to two new nurses, Miss Brinton and Miss 
Pringle, and a farewell to Miss Conners who 
goes to Manila. Some Troop I in from Batan- 
gas. Call to quartersat1o. All quiet. Moon 
fine. Taps gone, Good-night. 

Sept. 26.—Sat up a long time after all had 
gone to bed, enjoying the moonlight, and think- 
ing of Home. Got some sleep, but awake often 
during night, had some flush. Got cavalry out- 
fit off up the road, and working cargo up from 
beach. Boards of survey on dead mules and 
horses, spoiled commissary stores, lost guns and 
other items. More cargo work, and clothing 
and small gear to be issued. Drivers to pay, 
and some to be fired. Hot as ever. If you 
could send us a township of good October air 
down here—the Lancaster county article—it 
would be great! General Funston, who cap- 
tured Aguinaldo, is ill in Manila, had another 
operation at hospital a day or two ago, andit was 
feared he would die, but we have good news 
to-day that he is better. Hope he will soon be 
well again. Raining very hard at noon. Sixth 
Cavalry left Montelupa at 7 a.m. Six officers, 
200 men and horses, and big pack train. Ought 
to be in by this time. Here they come! Fixed 
them up below our big corral, one troop, of 100 
men and horses above, and the other below the 
teamsters’ yard. Pack train, 40 mules and 30- 
or more packers and strikers. Col. Wirt in 
command. Found quarters for everybody. Is- 
sued wood and water and all the feed they 
needed, and all sorts of odds and ends. Rain 
let up some before stables at 4 p.m. Plans for 
musicale this evening going right. Freeman 
fixed up decorations, flags, etc.; McLaughlim 
ices, cakes, soft drinks; Weeks is master of 
ceremonies, invites, and all that; I have the 
music, etc. Visitors are taking things comfort- 
ably. Wire just in from Fassett. Very glad 
to hear that he is better. Dr. Stone in from 
Brusgawan. His brother was badly shot in the 
bowels at Savagia. Hurried him on in Daugh- 
erty with escort of five men. Midnight gone 
now. Biz off and on all evening. The musicale 
was a success. Drs. Williamson, Watson and 
Wahl, Capts. Byron, Furlong and McCaskey, 
Lieuts. Weeks, Freeman, McLaughlin, Gurney, 
and Hassen, all had a good time. Also the 
ladies from the hospital, nurses, Miss Hoffman, 
Richter, Conners, Pringle, Leffert and Brinton. 
Music was good, two violins, two guitars, one 
mandolin, one cello. Refreshments galore. 
Dr. W. called his party at 10.30 and ambulance 
took them to hospital. We sang some old songs 
nearing midnight. 
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Sept. 27.—Out early, but hardly time to 
breathe yet. Have train ready for San Pablo, 
twenty wagons in all. Big engineer outfit here 
from Manila, and some from up the road, Will 
fix them all up. Sixth Cavalry away at 7 a. m., 
then had breakfast, and got wagons to beach to 

work the cargo. Plenty of it there. Quite a 

parade up the road. Col. Wert and headquart- 

ers, colors and guard, two troops, 20 wagons, 

40 pack animals and 40 people—nearly 300 all 

told. Have ten wagons now getting up com- 

missary, hay and other items. More engineer 

and board of survey biz. Got run off to Manila, 

8 a. m., mail, baggage and passengers, Train 

of four wagous and Daugherty jnst in. Bueno! 

Have 26 wagons up the road now, and must 

send out four more this afternoon with meat, 

ice and stores. Casco ready for Banos. Up to 

noon chow and rest now. Awfully hot. Mail 

just in, ten days, August 13-23. Good news 

from home! Had a good visit with you all in 

my mind, as I read my letters. Now I can 

work better again. One gets very weary at 

times in this far-off country of torrid sun and 

storm—with its seven working days to every 

week. We’ve missed many a Sunday, this be- 

ing our gooth day from Home. 

Sept. 28.—Sat up late and went over my 
letters again. Heard a few shots. Got engi- 
neer outfit off to beach early, four loads of 
chests, boxes, etc., and 20 men, also four big 
wagons. They were late, as usual, but I sup- 
pose they caught first boat out. Locked up a 
driver for striking a kid. Getting run ready for 
this afternoon, plenty of small gear, oats and 
hay. Work going fast, three cascoes in with 
cargo of all sorts. Very shy on wagons to bring 
cargo from beach. Blazing sun. Wagons com- 
ing down the road now, II a. m., must load out 
lively and try to get some off by 2 o’clock, then 
have a procession till all are loaded. Pay 
natives, other workmen, and as many of my 
men as get back from Pablo. Sad news from 
the recent fight that Lt. Crockitt, of 21st, is 
dead, and some men badly wounded. I would 
have seen him at Lipa when there, but he was 
out on this fatal hike. I seem to have nerves 
to-day, too much straln of late, and the heat is 
very trying. Storm coming, hope it cools 
things off some. Sent vet. surgeon to Baie to 
look over horses there for glanders. They re 
port sixteen in bad way. Dr. Williamson went 
out with Weeks, ten men, and some natives, to 
try to locate the grave and find the body of a 
man whom one of our prisoners, a rebel captain, 
buried alive some time since. They go about 
six miles. The fellow used to put prisoners in 
bags and drop them into the lake, but this mau 
he is said to have buried alive. Getting a 
mounted squad and some ponies ready for Mc- 
Laughlin to go to Caboyan to-morrow with ra- 
tions for sub-post there, also for Freeman who 
goes out ona hike. Stormcoming. More cas- 
uals in. Fixed them up. Taps. Good-night. 

Sept. 29.—Goolsby got here late last night 
from Lipa. Took him in and had a long chat. 
No more news of the fight in which Crockitt 
was killed. He was buried at Candeleria. 
Minus is out after the enemy with H and I 
Companies. Hearn got into it with E Company 

and lost two or three men. MclL. off with 
mounted men and rations to Cabayon. Sent 
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train of six wagons up the road with supplies 
for man and beast. Then paid engineer gang, 
the veterinary and all the big pay men, a few 
drivers, interpreters and cook. Getting change 
now to pay native outfit. Board of survey next. 
Gave Goolsby, my man from Lipa, pointers be- 
tween times. Lined out train, Lipa outfit first, 

then Tananan, San Tomas and mail. Vet 

surgeon Root went along. Glanders bad at 
Baie, shot four yesterday, in addition to six 
already killed, and have two suspect cases. 
Whew! but it’s hot! Lay down to rest a few 
bars at 2 p.m. Walter in at 3 o’clock, came 
from Aluminos with one orderly. Risky. Had 
a tough trip, rode about 72 miles, and fixed up 
his commissary biz in last two days and a half, 
not well, down in weight, but says he’s O. K 

Driver jags coming to front, noisy. Cockpits 
and gambling games of all kinds going full tilt. 
Several drivers drunk, locked them up. Sunset 
colors superb to-night, and now the moon com- 
ing in fine shape, clouds enough to make a 
picture. Light dust haze, quiet and close, no 
breeze. At hospital part of the evening. We've 
been talking of President Roosevelt. What a 
career he has had, and every time a man far 
bigger than his job. He seems a sortof special 
providence all the way along. He’s been a 
great civil service commissioner, greater police 
commissioner, the greatest Assistant Secretary 
the Navy has ever had, and he wasthe man who 
more than all others got the wreck of our army 
out of Cuba, saving perhaps thousands of lives 
He was one of the best Governors New York 
has had. He was forced into the Vice Presi- 
dency against his will. He is student, scholar, 
author, orator, ranchman, traveler, soldier, 
statesman—and always a man. He’ll size up 
to the Presidency, as to everything else. Red 
tape’s a good thing usually, but when it delays 
what it ought to help, he knows how to cut. 
Ready on the trigger always for big game 
or a good, strong speech. The navy owes him 
much, the army more; knows each from inside, 
and now he’s top of both. When supplies were 
badly short, through horrible mismanagement, 
and we couldn’t get enough to eat at Santiago, 
we all believed thestory that he paid $30a bushel 
out of his own pocket for potatoes for his men 
** Just like Roosevelt,’’ everybody said. 

Sept. 30.—Slept some, all sorts of noises 
Dawn starts things in the corral. Had an early 
haul to the boat to ship some freight to Manila 
Usual Monday run of business, wants come with 
arush. Big train has left San Tomas, should 
be here by I1 a. m., must load some of it back 
this afternoon. Muster and inspection now 
all hands out. Sun within a mile or two, and 
no air atall. Getting out clothing, small gear 
etc. News justin of disasterin Samar. Com- 
pany C, 9th Infantry, surprised and boloed by a 
rush of several hundred natives. All the officers 
dead. One of them, Lieut. Bumpus, went from 
21st to 9th. Weall knew him well. Horrible 
story! Hope it is not nearly so bad as reporte 
Got Freeman's hike off, 24 men, two wagons, 4 
couriers, 4 scouts, and some ponies. Had Mc! 
close saloons, too many drivers drunk, locked 
some of them up, and put a guard on some of 
the engineer outfit. Get a wire of some sort 
every five minutes. Many ladrones up tlhe 
road, seem to be looking to this town as a base 
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of supplies. They get a great deal of rice 
through here. Three more mules dead. Hard 
work, half feed, fierce heat, heavy pull all the 
while, even a mule gives out aud dies. If he 
could tell his story of brutal drivers and hard 
usage, he might well ask, ‘‘Is life worth liv- 
ing ?’’ He does his thankless part in the great 
push of events, and doesn’t know that he de- 
serves amonument. Poor mule! I wish I could 
make it easier for him. 

Oct. 1.—Major Cornman and party got back 
from Banos shortly after midnight, and Free- 
man’s Outfit came in at 2.30a.m. They picked 
up a couple of prisoners. Some drunken rows 
in night. Awake too much, had some fever. 
Raining. Col. McCaskey came in at 7.30 on 
way to Manila by 8 o’clock boat. Always glad 
to see him. Walt and I drove him to the land- 
ing. Burnham is his adjutant, good fellow. 
Working lots of cargo. More mules quit, four 
of them in bad way. Have 39 men of 20th and 
11 of 6th Cavalry to send out with train this 
afternoon. Rains very hard sempre. Six wagons 
forage, eight wagons potatoes and onions, two 
small gear and two baggage ready to go out 
this afternoon. Now a claim of guns to be paid 
for at $30 apiece. They seem really captured. 
Not so hot to-day, but very wet and close. 38 
horses and 14 men in from Binan at noon. Meat 
run gone to Caboyan, five horsemen and two 
packs, road bad. Another mule gone; keep this 
up and there’s trouble ahead. Stables at 4 p. m. 
Plenty of patch up and more men drunk. Fired 
a wagon boss, blacksmith, saddler, five teams- 
ters, and four from engineer train. Heavy 
thunderstorm in evening, rain came down in 
deluge. Streets soon flooded. Road to beach 
in bad shape. Taps. All closed up now and 
still raining very hard. 

Oct. 2.—Rained all night, fairly cool, used 
blanket once or twice to stand off chill, some 
fever, very wakeful. Got mail off as usual and 
casuals. Discharged another blacksmith and 
two drivers for drunkenness and neglect. Must 
bring them to terms. How it does rain ! Floods 
allabout. Hustling cargo, but have big lot of 
clothing down there getting wet, and can’t help 
it. Getting train of 10 wagons, 10 mules, 24 
horses, and 16 men, ready to go out this p. m. 
More trouble in corral, may have to fire some 
more of them. Every pay-day these fellows go 
up into the air and ‘raise Cain” until their 
money’s gone. Usually discharge a dozen of 
them and take on some more. That chow and 
oil team will have a hard pull to Caboyan, deep 
mud. Work getting along fairly, 11 a. m., in 
spite of rain and mud and strikes among the 
cits and natives. All hands are cold and wet, 
and many on a three days’ drunk, not a very 
happy lot. Those 24 horses that go to Lipa are 
poor stock, weeded out of two troops of 6th 
Cavalry at Binan. I doubt if all of them can 
walk to Lipa. Got them off fully equipped 
with eight men Then seven loads rations to 
Tananan; three meat, ice, etc., to other points; 
three pack mules and six men to Caboyan with 
meat, bread, canned goods, etc.—all in the 
heavy rain. Rain galore for twenty-four hours. 
Let her rip! We’ll get the work out, if pos- 
sible. Mounted detachment has trouble also, 
as well as scouts and others. Bad weather 
affects us all somewhat. Typhoon still on at 5 





o’clock, storm signal up. It will be a corker 
to-night. Fear it may get some poor souls on the 
lake and in the China Sea. Expect a big ship 
with oats very soon. It is needed. Stock has 
been on half feed, sick, and is badly run down. 
Tattoo. Storm still raging. Had to get out 
into it once or twice this evening. Quite damp! 
All saloons closed now. Blowing hard and 
getting cooler. Taps. Storm getting worse. 
Train stuck a mile out of San Tomas on Pablo 
road. Lots of growl about it. I pity the men 
and animals out there to-night. 

Oct. 3.—Biz begins early, stormed very hard 
all through the night, and we did not sleep 
much. Things were flying, and water got in 
almost everywhere. Got blue shirt on this 
morning. Have to hold the landscape to-day 
or it will blow away. Raining now for forty 
hours. Noah had it for forty days; by that 
time all the wars in the world were over. If 
this keeps on it will finish our job. Got away 
first and second boats together to Manila. 
Boats, cascoes aud small bancas are banged up 
to-day, houses blown down, and all sorts of 
wreckage. Noimporta. Three more boards of 
survey. More mules going. Working up cargo 
through all the rain storm, clothing, small 
gear, coal and hay, all very wet. Must air and 
dry the clothing first chance, gets musty very 
soon. River way up out of bounds, floods 
everywhere, wind and rain getting their work 
in. Ice plant and hospital in trouble. This 
heavy weather makes things go wrong, but we 
are doing the very best we can. Boat will be 
very late this afternoon, and poor chance of 
making a landing if it gets here. Had to stop 
cargo work, everything flooded, natives broke 
down, all say they are sick and cold, and can’t 
work any more. They wear very few cotton 
clothes and shiver. Stables at 4 o’clock. Fired 
another blacksmith, and more drivers must go. 
Wired right and left for blacksmith, but got 
none yet. Still raining with high wind. Root 
and escort in from Lipa, also ambulance, some 
sick, and some wagons. Storm easing up at 6 
p. m. Biz keeps coming, wires, papers, etc. 
Rain on hard again at 7. Taps. All joints 
closed, and the rain still at it. Good-night. 
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In reading Ruskin we have been struck 
by this sentence: ‘‘ The persons who be- 
come rich are, generally speaking, in- 
dustrious, resolute, ‘proud, covetous, 
prompt, methodical, sensible, unimagina- 
tive, insensitive, ignorant. The persons 
who remain poor are the entirely foolish, 
the entirely wise, the idle, the reckless, 
the humble, the thoughtful, the dull, the 
imaginative, the sensitive, the well- 
informed, the improvident, the irregu- 
larly and impulsively wicked, the clumsy 
knave, the open thief, and the entirely 
merciful, just and godly  person.’’ 
Wealth, like poverty, may be due to 
superior excellence or to unusual in- 
feriority both mental and moral. Wisely 
used it is a blessing, badly used a curse. 
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HE School Census as tabulated at 

Washington shows over seventeen mil- 
lion pupils enrolled in the United States. 
About 21 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion of the country attend public schools, 
and two per cent. of the rest attend 
private schools, according to the annual 
report of Dr. Wm. T. Harris, the Com- 
missioner of Education. The grand total 
in all schools, elementary, secondary and 
higher, public and private, for the year 
ended July 1, 1900, was 17,020,710 pupils, 
an increase of 282,348 over the previous 
year. Of this number the enrol]ment in 
public institutions supported by general 
and local taxes was 15,443,462. Count- 
ing in special institutions, such as evening 
schools, Indian schools, schools con- 
nected with asylums, reform schools and 
other institutions more or less educa 
tional in their character, increases the 
total number by half a million pupils. 
The statistics, as interpreted by Commis- 
sioner Harris, show a uniform consensus 
of public opinion throughout the nation 
in favor of providing secondary educa- 
tion at public cost. Public high schools 
have increased from 2,526 in 1890 to 
6,005 in 1900. 








WE have known some remarkable men, 
most of whom have now gone over “‘ to 
the majority.”’ Within the past week 
two old friends, John Best of Lancaster, 
and Herman Strecker of Reading, have 
died, one in his eightieth, the other in 
his sixty-fifth year; one a rare mechanic 
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and head of a great manufacturing plant; 
the other a sculptor and enthusiastic 
scientist, whose collection of butterflies is 
the largest and best in America, and the 
second or third in importance in the 
world. Both were men of high manli- 
ness and extraordinary industry. One 
of them was a familiar presence in our 
childhood home for many years. Not 
long since we had a long and pleasant 
talk with him of the old times, and the 
old people whom he always recalled with 
gratitude and affection. The other we 


Higbee, whom we both revered and loved. 
What a thing it is to know such people 
on the footing of familiar acquaintance ! 





Fai Arbor Day, Friday, October 25th, 


| was observed in many parts of the State, 


in the planting of trees and with pro- 
grammes of interest. One hundred and 
seventy-five trees were planted by the 
boys’ high school of Lancaster on their 
thirty-fourth Arbor day. On the pro- 
gramme of the afternoon the following 
patriotic song was sung for the first time, 
in this form, to the air of the Wedding 
March in Lohengrin. It went off with 
vigor and energy, and was a distinctive 
feature of the day. 


FLAG OF THE FREE. 


Flag of the Free! fairest to see! 

Borne through the strife and the thunder of war, 

Banner so bright with starry light, 

Float ever proudly from mountain to shore. 

Sages of old thy coming foresaw, 

Empire of justice, empire of law ; 

Flag of our fathers! round all the world 

Blest of the millions wherever unfurled ; 

Terror to tyrants, hope to the slave, 

Spread thy fair folds to shield and to save. 

Cho.—Flag of the Free, all hail to thee! 

Floating the fairest on ocean or shore, — 
While through the sky loud rings the cry, 
‘* Union and Liberty one evermore !”’ 


Flag of the Free! all turn to thee,— 

Golden thy stars in the blue of their sky ! 

Flag of the brave ! foes let them rave, — 

Crimson thy bars floating gaily on high ! 

Splendid thy story, mighty to save, 

Matchless thy beauty on land or wave, 

Heroes have borne thee aloft in the fray, 

Foemen who scorned thee have all passed away ; 

Pride of our country, honored afar, 

Scatter each cloud that would dim but a star. 

Chorus. 

Flag of the brave, long may it wave ! 

Chosen of God while his might we adore, 

High in the van for manhood of man, 

Symbol of Right thro’ the years passing o’er ; 

Flower of the ages, promised of yore, 

Flower of the ages, fade nevermore ! 

Emblem of Freedom, ‘‘ Many in One,’’ 

O’er thee thine eagle, bird of the sun ; 

All hail, ‘‘Old Glory!’’ hearts leap to see 

How from the nations the world looks to thee. 

Chorus. 
AT a meeting of the Executive Com- 

mittee of the Pennsylvania Educational 

Association held in Pittsburg, November 

22nd, Supt. Andrews reported that 

Carnegie Hall has been engaged for the 

sessions. The programme is getting into 

shape, and the enrollment will be very 
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Allegheny County are a grand school 


issued. It was edited by Thomas H. 


centre, and Supts. Andrews, Morrow and Burrowes, and published at the request 


Hamilton are a local committee that will 

get things done promptly and well. 
No. 600. 

[* is just six hundred months since Dr. 

Thomas H. Burrowes, in the spirit of 
faith which was so characteristic of the 
man, issued the first number of Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Journal, and this for 
December, 1901, is No. 600, rounding out 
the fiftieth year of its continuous life, 
twelve months to the year and no vaca- 
tions. On Saturday, January 3, 1852, at 
a meeting of the Lancaster County Edu 
cational Society—before which on that 
day Bishop Alonzo Potter, of Philadel- 
phia, made an eloquent address in the 
interest of general education—Mr. John 
Martin, a teacher of Penn township, pre- 
sented a series of resolutions urging 
‘that it is expedient to establish a 
monthly paper devoted exclusively to 
the spread of information relative to 
education,’’ and ‘‘that the President of 
this Association be requested to issue a 
prospectus for such a periodical, forward 
it to each member, and undertake the 
editorial management of the paper, as 
soon as a sufficient number of subscrip- 
tions shall have been received to defray 
all expenses.’’ We think Mr. Martin is 
still living, though not now teaching. 

Dr. Burrowes was the President re- 
ferred to in the above resolution, and, 
regarding it as acall to duty, he began 
at once the publication of Zhe Journal, 
long before ‘‘ all expenses’’ were assured. 
He was called to do missionary work, 
and he did it here for eighteen years, 
the most influential school man in Penn- 
sylvania during these years and for the 
seventeen years preceding them, from 
1835, when he began the practical or- 
ganization of the school system under the 
law framed by Hon. Samuel Breck. 

The first number was issued January, 
1852. The first volume _ contained 
eighteen numbers, the second being 
dated so as to begin with the school year 
of the State. The form of large double- 
column page adopted by Dr. Burrowes 
has been continued through these fifty 
years. In his ‘‘ History of Education in 
Pennsylvania,’’ Dr. Wickersham says: 





In January, 1852, the first number of 
The Pennsylvania School Journal was 
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of the Lancaster County Educational 
Society. At first it was simply intended 
asa county publication, but itsoon began 
to circulate outside of the county, and 
was enlarged to meet the growing de- 
mand. Educational magazines had been 
published in the State previously, but 
they were without exception short lived, 
and confined to a narrow sphere of in- 
fluence. Zhe School Journal, under the 
control of an editor who had been State 
Superintendent and enjoyed a wide repu- 
tation as an able and earnest friend of 
education, soon became a powerful agent 
in the work of school reform then in 
progress. Its influence in creating more 
general interest in the cause of education, 
in originating and shaping measures for 
the good of the schools, in making itself 
the organ of teachers and school officers 
throughout the State, and the medium 
by which the proceedings of their annual 
meetings has been made known to the 
public, can hardly be over-estimated.’’ 

The law of the State under which 7he 
Journal was made the official organ of 
the Department of Public Instruction has 
resulted in great and permanent good to 
the system, as well as in preserving for 
future reference the educational records 
of the State, which are found nowhere 
else outside of its fifty volumes. 

The only complete set of annual re- 
ports of the State Superintendents of 
Public Instruction from 1835 to 1900 is 
to be found in Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal, It has been the organ of the 
Department since 1855, and hence this 
complete record, all reports made before 
1852 having been republished in Volume 
16. Some of them, as we well remember, 
were reprinted from old pamphlets, thin, 
small and time-stained, that Dr. Bur- 
rowes had carefully collected and pre- 
served, and which he thought could not 
be duplicated anywhere else in Pennsyl- 
vania. Hedid this so that there might 
be at least one complete set of these re- 
ports in existence for future reference. 
It is now to be had, so far as we know, 
only in Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal. 
And this because it is the official organ 
of the Department. 

The only continuous record of the 
proceedings of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association, whether semi- 
annual or annual, through its fifty ses- 
sions of greater or less importance, is to 
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be found in 7he Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, It has always been the organ of the 
Association, and hence this valuable his- 
torical and educational record. The vast 
quantity of matter relating to schools and 
school work; topics of special and gen- 
eral educational interest; school law, 
school policy, school history, school 
methods, devices, incentives, suggestions 
of every sort; literature, science, art— 
that is found here, reported in these pro- 
ceedings of the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association from year to year through 
tiiese fifty meetings, is simply amazing. 
There are over twenty-two hundred large 
double-colummn octavo pages devoted to 
these reports alone, enough to fill many 
ordinary books. 

The record of proceedings of the City 
and Borough Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion and of the Pennsylvania State 
Directors’ Association in their annual 


sessions is given with equal fulness. And 
this because it is the official organ of the 
School Department. The newspapers can 
give but brief passing mention to any 
meetings of this kind, and the excellent 
papers read here, with these profitable 
discussions, would be practically unheard 


of by the State and unknown but for 7%e 
Journal, which has published all of them 
with satisfactory fullness from the begin- 
ning, thus giving to these conventions a 
very large audience, numbering many 
thousands widely distributed within and 
beyond the borders of the State. They 
are thus put into permanent form, always 
accessible in the annual volumes of 7he 


Journal, so that they may be referred to 


years afterwards if, for any reason, that 
shall seem desirable. Zhe School Journal, 
as the official organ of the Department of 
Public Instruction, should contain all this 
matter. The Department, because it does 
contain such reports, together with its 
own officia) announcements, and much 
besides that is suggestive and appropriate 
in a journal of its class, has for nearly 
fifty years subscribed for it for the Secre- 
tary of each School District. 

The only continuous history, and the 
only one that makes any approach to 
completeness, that is now in existence 
anywhere, of the work of the School De- 
partment of the State since 1854 is found 
in The Pennsylvania School Journal—all 
the archives of this department of the 
State government, which had been care- 
fully preserved for so many years, having 
been destroyed in the late fire. That 
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these historical records are not now 
wholly lost is due solely to the fact that 
The Pennsylvania School Journal has all 
along been the official organ of the De- 
partment, and as such has kept this 
record intact and beyond the reach of 
destruction from any cause whatsoever. 
In this fact alone Zhe /ournal has been 
worth to Pennsylvania much more than all 
the money that has ever been appropriated 
for payment of subscription for the Secre- 
taries of School Boards. 

We take pleasure in reprinting this 
generous estimate from the Vew England 
Journal of Education, whose distinguished 
editor, Dr. A. E. Winship, knows all the 
school periodicals of the United States : 
‘“ The Pennsylvania School Journal has 
been in a class by itself. No other State 
journal has approached this in scope or in 
power. It is the best history of education 
in a State, for the past forty-eight years 
and more, that it is to be found in all the 
land. We cannot give better evidence of 
our appreciation than to say that we 
have secured the entire set for forty-eight 
years, and have bound them at consider- 
able expense, believing them indispensa- 
ble to any first-class educational library. 
The Pennsylvania School Journal has 
always been admirably edited, has had 
high literary flavor, and has not only 
given important and interesting facts 
concerning the educational affairs of 
Pennsylvania, but the most important 
facts regarding education in general. Its 
State appropriation, never exceeding 
$2,500 a year, has for more than forty 
years been paid by the Department of 
Public Instruction for subscription to 7he 
Journal for the secretary of each of the 
twenty five hundred school districts of 
Pennsylvania. Rarely has so little money 
done so much for the cause of education as 
bas this annual appropriation, and the 
State of Pennsylvania deserves high praise 
for this encouragement of a first-class 
journal of education.’”’ 

In later years, the introduction of Arbor 
Day into Pennsylvania, with its spring 
and fall observance, resulting in the plant- 
ing of millions of trees, is due to the fact 
that Zhe School Journal has been the offi- 
cial organ of the Department of Public 
Instruction. The greatly improved con- 
dition of school outhouses all over the 
State, in the interest of decency and com- 
fort, is also due to this fact. The more 
general attention to music in the schools, 
to appropriate school decoration, to good 
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memory work in literature, and many 
other matters of greater or less import- 
ance, is, in no small measure, due to the 
fact that 7he School Journal, as the official 
organ of the School Department, has 
reached so many local centres of influence 
in the school work. 

The recalling to the State of the mem- 
ory of men well-nigh forgotten who were 
conspicuous for service rendered in the 
early history of the school system; the 
placing of historic portraits of the State 
Superintendents and others in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; and the me- 
morial work generally which has been 
done in grateful memory of these honored 
dead—all this has resulted largely from 
the fact that Zhe School Journal has been 
the official organ of the Department. 

It was published by Dr. Burrowes until 
1870. Dr. J. P. Wickersham, Dr. E. E. 
Higbee, Dr. D. J. Waller, and Dr. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, as State Superintendents of 
Public Instruction, have been its editors- 
in-chief since that time. The writer went 


upon Zhe Journal as associate editor in | 
1866, and has put through press each | 
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one of the 428 monthly issues since that | 
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Dr. Burrowes wished us to take 
hold of this work in 1865, but made the 
condition that we should give it all our 
time, leaving the Boys’ High School. 
We could not do this. A year later he 
said, ‘‘Come on your own terms,’’ and 
laughed, as he added, ‘‘ but I don’t want 
to write your obituary.’’ We have been 
at it ever since, glad and grateful for the 
noble field of ‘opportunity which The 
Journal has afforded these many years. 
These fifty volumes now occupy five or 
six feet of space upon the shelf and make 


| a goodly show for Pennsylvania educa- 


tional interests, as well as for her school 
history. Sofaras we know, all the debts 
of Zhe Journal are paid, and it owes no 
one anything but good-will. It does not 
pay any large return on the investment, 
but enough, with two or three other 
sources of income, as school work, music, 
and art work, to make ends meet. It 
has been a blessed privilege to have been 
associated with it and its great work and 
the men who have had to do with it dur- 
ing the past third of acentury and longer. 
For what time we have yet to live we 
ask nothing better. 


—_——-- ~~» oe. --- 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, December, 1901. 

T is a matter for congratulation to the 

various school districts throughout the 
State that the financial condition of the 
Commonwealth enabled the State Treasurer, 
Hon. James E. Barnett, to pay off the school 
appropriation so promptly this year. It is 
doubtful whether in the history of the State 
the appropriation has ever been paid so 
promptly, certainly not since the appropri- 
ation has been increased beyond a million 
dollars. To appreciate fully the unique 
record made by Treasurer Barnett, it is but 
necessary to give the dates of the completion 
of the payment of the appropriation in pre- 
vious years. The payment of the appropri- 
ation for the school year ending on the first 
Monday of June, 1898, was completed March 
24, 1899; that of 1899 on February 14, 1900; 
that of 1900 on February 15, 1901, while the 
appropriation of I901 was completed on 
October 23, 1901. A few small districts 
were paid after the dates given, yet the 
payment was practically completed on those 
dates, as at that time the State Treasurer 
authorized the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to draw on him for the balance of 
appropriation still due. If any district re. 


mained unpaid after that time, it was on 
account of its own negligence in failing to 





file the proper papers in the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

A notable circumstance in connection with 
the closing payment of the appropriation of 
1901 was the issning of one warrant for six 
hundred and sixty-one thousand, three hun- 
dred and thirty-seven dollars and forty-one 
cents, being the balance due the city of 
Philadelphia. It was the largest warrant 
ever issued from the Department of Public 
Instruction, and is a forcible reminder of 
the great increase of the appropriation made 
by the State to support its schools. This 
single warrant was for an amount greater 
than that which had been appropriated for 
the support of the public schools of the 
entire State in any one year previous to 
1872, when the appropriation reached the 
sum of $700,000, and it was almost two- 
thirds of the entire annual appropriation of 
one million from 1874 to 1887 ; this amount 
being stipulated in the Constitution of 1873, 
was then a great boon to the public schools. 

The early payment of the appropriation 
this year is certainly an honor to State 
Treasurer Barnett, and shows that he is 
handling the financial interests of the State 
in an able manner. He is deserving of the 
thanks of the School Directors throughout 
the State for furnishing so early in the term 
the means of carrying on their schools. 
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INTER-STATE CERTIFICATES. 


re following are the minutes of the 
important conference recently held in 
Philadelphia, November 13, 1901, at the 
office of City Supt. Edward Brooks, to secure 
reciprocity in the endorsement of tea hers’ 
certificates between Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. The action had is here given in the 
official department of 7he Journa/, that the 
exact facts in the case may be presented to 
the State, and that parties interested may 
know where to find them on record. 

‘Hon. C. J. Baxter, St _ Superinte ndent 
of New Jersey, Dr. J. M. Green, principal 
of the New Jersey State Normal School, and 
Supt. W. L. R. Haven, of Morristown, N. J., 
representing the New Jersey State Board 
of Education, and Hon. N. C. Schaeffer, 
State Superintendent of Public Schools of 
Pennsylvania, Principals E. O. Lyte, G. M. 
D. Eckels, George P. Bible, C. Rother- 
mel, and G. M. Philips, of the Pennsylvania 
State Normal Schools, on behalf of Penn- 
Sylvania, met at 1:30 p. m. in the office 
of Dr. 
Schools of Philadelphia, Dr. Brooks being 
present by invitation. 

‘*The object of the meeting was to con- 
sider the question of the endorsement of the 
State Normal School diplomas and perma- 
nent certificates of each State by the school 
authorities of the other State. On motion 
of Dr. Schaeffer, Supt. Baxter was made 
chairman of the meeting, and on motion of 
Dr. Lyte, G. M. Philips was made secretary. 

“Supt. Baxter stated the object of the 
meeting, as above, and then called attention 
to the fact that, under the regulations of the 
New Jersey State Board of Education, only 
teachers bearing life certificates of the high- 
est grade in other States could have their 
certificates endorsed by the school author- 
ities in New Jersey, mentioning New York, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut among the 
States with whom such arrangements had 
been made upon this basis. 

‘In view of this fact, it was found to be 
impossible to secure the endorsement of the 
Pennsylvania (county) permanent certifi- 

cates in New Jersey, because of the few 
subjects required in these certificates, and 
because of the lack of uniformity in the ex 
aminations and acquirements necessary to 
obtain them. 

‘*Dr. Green then gave an account of the 
entrance requirements and the course of 
study in the New Jersey State Normal 
School, calling especial attention to the fact 
that a high school course, or its equivalent, 
was expected from all students who began 
their two years’ normal course. 

‘Dr. Schaeffer, Principals Lyte, Philips, 
and the other representatives from Pennsy]- 
vania, then set forth the requirements in 
the various courses of the State Normal 
Schools of Pennsylvania. Afier a full pre- 
sentation and discussion, Supt. Baxter, of 
New Jersev, expressed himself as satisfied 


Edward Brooks, Superintendent of | 
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that the regular, or three years’ course 
of study, in the Pennsylvania State Normal 
Schools would be a satisfactory basis for an 
agreement between the two States for the 
endorsement of each other’s State Normal 
diplomas; but, under the regulations of the 
New Jersey State Board of Education, he 
had no power to endorse in New Jersey the 
diplomas in the Elementary Course of the 
Pennsylvania State Normal Schools. 

‘ Principal Green, of the New Jersey State 
Normal School, then moved that the life 
certificates of the New Jersey State Normal 
School be hereafter endorsed as valid in 
Pennsylvania, and the diplomas or life- 
certificates in the regular course of the 
Pennsylvania State Normal Schools should 
be likewise endorsed as valid in New Jersey. 
This motion was unanimously carried. 

‘‘It was further decided, upon the sug- 
gestion of Supt. Baxter, that the first grade 
life-certificates of New Jersey should here- 
after be endorsed as valid in Pennsylvania, 
and that the Pennsylvania practical teach- 
ers’ life-certificates in the new three years’ 
regular course, and Pennsylvania Normal 
School diplomas or life-certificates covering 
more extended courses than the regular 
Normal! School course, should be endorsed 
as valid in New Jersey. 

‘State Superintendent Baxter, of New 
Pia , as chairman of the meeting, called 
attention to the fact that these resolutions 
were carried, and the reciprocal arrange- 
ment made with the understanding that the 
authorities of either State should have the 
privilege of making minor changes in the 
branches included in the foregoing certifi- 
cates and in the regulations under which 
they are issued, due notice of which must 
be given to the educational authorities 
of the other State. 

After extending a vote of thanks to 
Superintendent Brooks for his courtesy in 
giving the committee the use of his office 

place of meeting, the joint committee 
adjourned G. M. Putuips, Secretary."’ 


as a 
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TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 

‘THIS being the year for the biennial re- 

turn to the Department of Public In- 
struction for a basis for the distribution of 
one-third of the State appropriation to 
schools, of the number of children between 
sixteen years of age, we deem it 
advisable to call the attention of School 
Directors to the fact. It would be well if at 
least one member of the Board, or some one 
authorized by them, would call on the County 
Commissioners and ascertain if their Dis- 
trict has been properly credited with the 
number of children to which it is entitled. 
This is especially necessary in cases of In- 
dependent districts and those where a por- 
tion of one district has been attached to 
another for school purposes only. Frequent 
complaints come to the Department in re- 


Six and 
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gard to incorrect returns having been made 
by the Commissioners ; this could be obvi- 
ated if Directors would see to it that the 
Commissioners report their district cor- 
rectly. These returns are being sent in 
now, and if this matter is to receive atten- 
tion at all, it should be looked after at once. 


—— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: Our instruct- 
ors at County Institute were Drs. N. C. 
Schaeffer, D. J. Waller, Sanford Bell, and 
O. T. Corson. 
ville, N. J., conducted the music. Mrs. 
Amelia Donwan, of Pittsburg, was soloist. 
Throughout it was one of the most success- 
ful institutes yet held in Kittanning. Out 
of 340 teachers actually engaged in teaching 
330 were enrolled; six were detained on 
account of sickness in the family. The 
evening lectures and entertainments were 
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institute or reading circle, Weask all our 
teachers to aid in making such a statement 
possible. Arbor Day was observed by sev- 
eral of the schools. Kimonell township has 
placed new fences around three of 1ts school 
yards, increasing to one acre a yard hereto- 
fore too small. Why should not all ne- 


' glected school grounds be improved and 


| beautified ? 


The President of the Bedford 
School Board, after spending four days in 


| the twelve schools of Bedford, reports that, 


Prof. A. B. Bonser, of Mill- , 
| of Bedford township. 


well attended. On Monday evening we had | 
| the theatre on that day. The day instructors 


Dr. Corson on ‘‘ Personal Observations in 
Porto Rico;’’ Tuesday, William Hawle 
Smith on ‘‘Something Left Over ;’’ Wed- 
nesday, Dr. Schaeffer on ‘‘ Does Education 
Pay?’’ and on Thursday, Maro the magi- 
cian, with one of the largest audiences ever 
gathered in the Kittanning court house. 
During the month I visited thirty-four 
schools, and found the majority of them 
well attended, and all doing good work. 
The Wickboro and Kittanning schools are 
crowded. The children’s savings bank, in- 
troduced in Kittanning last year, is con- 
tinued this term. Deposits are made every 
Monday. Their library has grown from 
1500 to 1600 volumes during the year. The 
pupils of the high school edit a paper issued 
monthly. The schools of Madison and Ma- 
honing townships, and of Deanville and 
South Bethlehem districts, are well at- 
tended. The last named has an enrollment 
of seventy-one. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: I was able to make 
a great many visits this month, and find 
nearly all our teachers energetic and anx- 
lous to do a good winter’s work. From a 
lack of common sense or every day tact a 
few se we not to be making the success they 
should. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: Little trouble 
is reported in connection with compulsory 
ittendance. So far we have learned of but 
one school board in the county that has not 
taken appropriate action with regard to 
enforcement of the law. This district should 
1t defer the matter too long. Most of the 
tural districts have fixed the period of at- 
tendance at from 70 to 80 per cent. of the 
term. Many of them set the fifth week for 
the time of this period to begin. In the 
districts thus far visited local institutes had 
either been organized or the date for organi- 
zation set. We hope before the county 


n 
Al 


institute meets to be able to say that every 
teacher in thecounty isa member ofsome local 








as a whole, they are doing better work than 
for years past. The same might be truly 
said of the schools of several districts vis- 
ited by the Superintendent, notably those 
The Board of E. St. 
Clair purchased song books for all their 
schools. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: The county insti- 
tute, held this month, was attended by all 
but four of our 511 teachers—three were 
sick, and the other unavoidably detained. 
On Directors’ Day 220 of the 330 directors 
were present, and fully 1600 people crowded 


were Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Hon. Henry 
Houck, Hon. O. T. Corson, Prof. C. C. Ellis 
and Dr. S. D. Fess. The evening attrac- 
tions were Col. L. F. Copeland, Slayton 
Jubilee Singers, Smith Sisters, and Maro 
the Magician. 

BuTLER—Supt. Painter: I am well pleased 
with the schools visited thus far. The 
attendance has been good, and but little 
opposition to the compulsory school law 
has been manifested. Arbor Day was ob- 
served in several places by the planting 
of trees and appropriate exercises. I hel 
an educational meeting in Middle Lancas- 
ter, of Lancaster township, at which at least 
350 people were present. On the following 
day I attended a local institute in Cranberry 
township, which was a very interesting 
meeting. A second teacher has been placed 
in the Franklin township high school. 
Centre township has let the contract fora 
new school house. 

CAMERON—Supt. Collins: The teachers’ 
county institute held in Emporium was 
one of the best we have ever held. The day 
instructors were Dr. J. R. Flickinger, Prof. 
Francis H. Green, Prof. Earl Barnes, Prof. 
Orval H. Yetter and Miss Laura Embree 
Woodward. The evening lectures and en- 
tertainments were given by Prof. Green, 
Homer T. Wilson, the Ariel Sextette, and 
Maro the magician. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Shields: We spent 
the entire month in visiting schools. The 
increase in attendance is quite noticeable. 
The compulsory law is being enforced suc- 
cessfully in some places, and there seems a 
disposition in most parts of the county to 
observe its provisions without compelling 
the directors to resort to harsh measures. 
The Clearfield directors have torn down the 
old academy and begun the erection of a 
modern fourteen-room building for the high 
school and grammar grades. The tearing 
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down of the academy building removes one 
of the old educational landmarks of our 
town and county. Its students have occu- 
pied many prominent positions in county, 
state and nation. 

CRAWFORD—Supt. Mixer: Our county 
institute was held during the week of Octo- 
ber 7. Hon. Henry Houck, Miss Elizabeth 
Fundenberg, Prof. F. W. Hays and Supt. 
Henry Pease were our day instructors. 
Everybody seemed pleased, and many of the 
older teachers said it was the best institute 
they had ever attended. Wayne township 
has just completed a new two room brick 
school house. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: The compulsory 
attendance law is being enforced in all parts 
of the county, and very strictly in nearly 
all districts; as a result the increase in 
attendance is very marked. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Carroll: During the 
month of September I visited schools every 
school day and I found the work progres- 
sing. The teachers’ meetings held during 
the preceding month were helpful to all 
who attended them; the young teachers 
especially were benefited. The school- 
rooms, with few exceptions, are kept in 
good condition, the walls are decorated, and 
things in general are in good order. School 
property has been greatly improved; several 
new school-houses have been built and 
others painted and refurnished. Jefferson 
township leads in recent improvements. 
Several of their houses have been painted, 


frescoed and refurnished. The old double | 


desks have been taken out and their places 
filled with new single desks. The county 


course of study is used in more schools this | 


year than ever before. Springhill township 
adopted the course early in September. 
After they had used it two weeks I was in- 
vited to attend a meeting of the teachers 
and directors of the district, where the 
course was fully discussed. They are very 
much interested in school work, and we 
look for good results from Springhill. 
Several other townships will soon adopt 
the course. Many local institutes will be 


held in the county during the winter. In | 


some of the districts teachers’ meetings are 
held each month at which educational ques- 
tions, methods of instruction and methods 
of school government are discussed by 
teachers and directors. Many teachers are 
studying algebra and civil government so 
that they may be ready for the coming 
year’s work. People interested in the 
schools are at work all over the county, and 
I am glad to say to the Department, that 
you may look for better work in the schools 
of Fayette county this year than ever before. 

GREENE—Supt. Martin: The county in- 
stitute was held at Waynesburg, and was 
greatly enjoyed by the teachers and citizens 
generally. The new opera house in which 
the meetings were held was crowded at all 
the sessions, and never has there been such 
an interest shown in a county institute in 
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Greene. Of the 231 teachers in service, 229 
were present during the entire week. But 
the interest was not confined to our teachers 
alone. More of our business and profes- 
sional men, and more of the citizens of the 
county outside of town, attended than ever 
before, and all unite in pronouncing the 
meetings a decided benefit to our schoo! 
work. 

JuntaTa—Supt. Gortner: I have visited 
about two-thirds of the schools and, with 
but few exceptions, find them doing good 
work. Arbor Day was very generally ob- 
served by our schools. A report of the 
number of trees planted cannot be made at 
this time. McCoysville school, Mrs. Ella 
B. Wilt teacher, had an excellent literary 
programme and planted one dozen fine 
trees. About forty citizens were present 
Addresses were delivered by Dr. H. B 
Ritter and the County Superintendent. The 
Mifflinburg high school has installed an 
excellent library of fifty volumes, the 
money for which was largely contributed 
by the pupils. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Hopper: In addition to 
the holding of the county institute this 
month, I visited the schools of Pittston 
City and a part of Plymouth township 
Both these districts have efficient supervis- 


| ing principals and the work is systemat- 


ically performed. There is great profes- 
sional zeal manifested, which speaks well 
for teachers and directors. 
LYCOMING—Supt. Becht: Arbor Day was 
very generally observed throughout the 
county. Exercises of a literary and prac- 
tical character were conducted and much 
interest was aroused. Reports from the 
various districts indicate a growing senti- 


; ment favorable to the purpose of Arbor 
, Day. The monthly meeting of the Ex- 


change was held as usual, with a large 
attendance of teachers and an unusually 
interesting programme. Prof. H. H. Weber 
spoke on ‘‘ The Teacher in the Community;” 
W. W. Champion on ‘‘ Nature Study;’’ and 
a general discussion on ‘‘ Essentials in 
Geography ’’ was participated in by a large 
number of teachers. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit: This month has 
been one of the most interesting in my 
term’s work. Twelve meetings were held 
in fourteen boroughs and townships, at 
which were present 44 of the 84 directors 
and 66 of the 78 teachers, besides about 200 
patrons at the different places. An interest 
was manifested that exceeded my most 
hopeful expectations. We do not anticipate 
any trouble to speak of in putting into force 
the new educational law. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker: The at- 
tendance at our recent teachers’ institute 
surpassed that of all others previously held 
in the county. The average attendance 
of teachers was 602. We had a less number 
of instructors than usual, but all were 
specialists of the strongest type, and conse- 
quently each one held the closest attention 
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of the teachers. A deep interest was mani- 
fested, and we feel that good results were 
obtained. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Bender: Two new 
school-houses were recently dedicated in 
Lehigh township, one at Newhartsport, the 
other at Danielsville. These dedicatory ex- 
ercises were well attended. Special interest 
was manifested in that part of the exercises 
pertaining to more closely graded schools 
and township high schools. At Newharts- 
port the new building is in the form of an 
annex, making a good two room structure. 
At Danielsville a good two-room brick 
building was erected, thus giving them 
three schools in that place. Three addi- 
tional schools were opened in Lehigh dis- 
trict during the year, giving them a total 
of 23 schools. The county institute held at 
Easton was very largely attended. Of the 
451 teachers in the county, all but eight 
attended, and all these but one were pre- 
vented from attending by sickness in the 
family or being sick themselves. The in- 
structors were Drs. Henry Sabin, Corson, 
Van Ormer, Elson, Davison, Stewart, and 
Prof. Charles Albert. The directors’ meet- 
ing on Thursday was not as largely attended 
as it should have been, and yet it was a 
very enthusiastic meeting, and we believe 
that much good was accomplished, which 
will make itself felt throughout the county 
in the shape of better schools, and especially 
in hastening the time for the establishment 
of township high schools. 

PoTTER—Supt. Kilbourn: All the schools 
of the county are now in operation, and in 
most districts the attendance is larger than 
last year. In two or three districts, how- 
ever, this is not the case. Portage township 
has two schools and Homer township one 
school which will not be opened this year, 
as there are not pupils enough within reach 
of them to warrant the expense of main- 
taining them. The pupils will all be ac- 
commodated in other schools. Thirty-five 
schools were visited during the month and, 
with two exceptions, all were found doing 
good work. The school board of Oswayo 
township have placed the People’s Cyclo- 
pedia in each of their schools. The Sharon 
board have enlarged the school building at 
Millport, making a two room building, and 
employed an additional teacher. Thecounty 
institute was held this month and was a 
great success. The County Directors’ Asso- 
ciation met on Tuesday of institute week 
and elected officers. Arrangements were 
made for sending delegates to the State 
Directors’ Association. 

Unrion—Supt. Stapleton: This has been 
an ideal month for school visitation. We 
find nearly all schools in the county in good 
working condition. The large number of 
inexperienced teachers has caused the 
County Superintendent to go over much of 
the work of previous years. The change in 
the compulsory attendance law has occa- 
Sioned some stir. A number of good local 





institutes have been held in different sec- 
tions of the county. Most of our teachers 
hold improvement meetings of some kind 
in their respective districts. The County 
Teachers’ Association met at Mifflinburg. 
Excellent papers were read and discussed 
by the members. One-half of the teachers 
of the county were present, and the interest 
manifested was very encouraging. The 
meeting was charged with the spirit of 
educational progress. 

VENANGO—Supt. Ladds: A local insti- 
tute was held at Freedom, in Rockland town- 
ship, which was wel] attended by both 
teachers and patrons. A similar meeting 
was held at Mariasville, with an evening 
session preceding. The house was well 
filled on both occasions. The exercises 
were interesting and instructive. The di- 
rectors of French Creek township have re- 
moved what was long known as the ‘‘Black”’ 
school house, and erected a new one in its 
place. Every one appreciated the change, 
and the pupils are doing better work. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: As a rule the 
condition of our schools is very satisfactory. 
The attendance at the Indian school is bet- 
ter than for years. Three largely attended 
local institutes have been held by our 
teachers. The papers presented, and the 
discussions, were full of life and earnest- 
ness. All goes well in Warren. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall> Arbor Day 
was generally observed. In addition to 
appropriate exercises many trees were 
planted in the school yards, which in time 


' will make our schools look like homes 


where taste is cultivated. Directors’ Fac- 
ulty Day was observed by many of the 
districts, and from the reports that come in 
much good was done. The directors and 
teachers show an unusual activity in the 
work, 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Robbins: The Board 
has fitted up a chemical and physical labor- 
atory for individual work at an expense of 
$300. The borough institute, held in the 
last week of October, was successful. The 
instruction included history, nature study, 
arithmetic, psychology and pedagogy. The 
instructors were Prof. J. L. Stewart, Lehigh 
University; Dr. S. H. Albro, Dr. G. M. 
Philips, Dr. O. T. Corson, Hon. Henry 
Sabin and Dr. W. F. Bade. Titchener’s 
Primer of Psychology is made the basis of 
instruction in that subject at our bi-weekly 
teachers’ meeting. The school attendance 
during the last month has becn excellent. 

BrRADDocK — Supt. Lamb: During the 
month we had one prosecution of a ‘‘ person 
in parental relation ’’ under the compulsory 
attendance act. The justice of the peace 
fined the defendant $2 and costs. The de- 
fendant held that he was not liable under 
the act, as he was neither parent nor guar- 
dian of the truant, though the boy, his 
nephew, lived with him, being an orphan. 
The justice held that if the boy hadn’t a 
home with the uncle he had no home, and 
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